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Now comes the handiest quick-hitch 
for mounted implements ever devis- 
ed. It’s automatic! It’s a SNAP! 


No jockeying into position. No 
hitchpins to line up. Just back your 
CA or WD-45 Tractor to engage the 
Snap-Coup ter. A wide funnel guides 
the Free-Swing Implement tongue 
into a single master hitchpoint. Snap 

. . it latches! Close the two lift-arm 


couplings and drive away! 


To detach, step on the trip-latch 
and drop lift-arm couplings... 
that’s all! 


TWO! 





SNAP- 
COUPLER 







Good News for CA and WD Tractor Owners—the SNAPp-COUPLER 
ts also available for CA and WD Tractors and implements now in 
service. Inquire about the Snap-Coupter kit for your CA or WD 
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TRACTOR DIVISION 


Power- Shift 


Wheels 


SNAP-COUPLER is on Allis-Cholmers trodemork. 


that’s ( ALLIS-CHALMERS 


‘e 


MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 


Tractor and mounted implements at your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


Quick-hitch alone is not the whole 
story. It’s quick everything, the 
Allis-Chalmers way. Engine power 
spaces the rear tractor wheels... 
instantly! 

Now you can match wheel spac- 
ing exactly to rows, furrows, swath 
or tillage tool width. 

Do it without jacks, hoists or 
heavy wrenches. Be first in the field 
in your neighborhood. Attach imple- 
ments and space wheels . . . one! 
two! QUICK! 
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January 1 through January 31, 1954 — Squibb offers you through your druggist 





when you buy this 
handy “BARN BOX” 


ears, Pendistrin® has been the standby of thousands of dairy- 
men in treating mastitis more effectively. 


Though Squibb researchers constantly sought to improve Pendis- 
trin, they could find no more effective combination of antibiotics 
than penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin. 


So Squibb concentrated on improving the base — and found the 
answer in plasticized hydrocarbon gel. 


This new Squibb Base remains soft even in cold weather, and it 
gives greater dispersion throughout the infected quarter. But noth- 
ing else in Pendistrin is changed. It still contains the same highly 
effective antibiotics — 100,000 units of penicillin p/us 100 mg. of 
dihydrostreptomycin. 


*Pendistrin with the new Squibb Base is not yet in full production. 

- However, to acquaint you with the new base, and enable you to 

SQuiBB a try it now, Squibb offers you 2 tubes free with the purchase of 

| POTASSIUM PENICILLYT pags each “barn box” of 12 tubes of regular Pendistrin. Take advantage 
with DINYOROS A MENT of this offer! Get it from your druggist. 


\ wale? lade 
‘a iaslanl whe YPer 
é ‘ ’ 


PENDISTRIN® 


gives you more effective 
control of MASTITIS 


For free literature, write: E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Dept. HD-1, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. i 
PENDISTRIN neastndit bits Bisemeltr . bia | 4 , > oa» * ie Bidemeltry 8:2 | 


An important reason for the outstanding success of Pendistrin in treating 
mastitis is its thorough penetration of every part of the treated quarter. 





See your druggist today! 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian 


SQUIBB —-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 











Aluminum is the highest quality 


farm roofing you can buy. 
yet it’s the lowest in cost! 


Compare these average costs for completed construction of new buildings: 
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Kaiser Aluminum Roofing .019” (Gauge 26) Asbestos Shingles 





a2 Or 1'4 a Va (on 2” x 4" — 18" OC Cost (shingles . os Se 

Roof with la $1 7, Labor (3 hrs./Sq. @ $2.00/Nr.) ° 00 

l hr 2 0 > On Lumber (Nailers —Solid 1 x 6 oe Be 

ia tr ‘ a , a2 Labor on Deck (2 hrs./Sq ee 4.00 
, pay, : 15 Ibs. Roll Roofing (Per Square ; 1.00 

' pa “ . . 4 Labor on Paper 2.00 
a apier Nails 1.00 
oe ron : $26.58 PER SQUARE PRICE APPLIED Total $42.33 





Kaiser Aluminum Roofing 024” (Gauge 24) Asphalt Shingles (210 Ibs.) 
2¥a 442 or 1%4 a 4a (on 2° 2 4" —2-0"° OC ost (shingles 
t (Roofing with ta $19.20 Labor (3 hrs./Sq $2.00/hr 
y oC Nailing Strips (Lumber 1 x 6 Solid 


ed 
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sbor (1 hr./Sq $2 nr 2 oO 
‘a na Strive (2 » 4's on { enter sas Labor on Deck (2 hrs./Sq 
sbor hr./Sa : 1.00 Labor on Paper 
Na slur ” 1.00 15 ibs. Roll a Per Square 
‘ —_— Nails 
Owva c r Th Tota $07 —_—— 
Na aa atl $27.80 PER SQUARE PRICE APPLIED Total $33.70 
Kaiser Aluminum Roofing .019" (Gauge 26) 
222%) or 1'4 & Va (on 1 « 6 Nailers Spaced ; 
12” 0.C.) with Building Paper No. 1 Red Cedar Shingles (Clear) 
, ‘ , sae Cost (shingles) coe OO 
it "7 oy og $2 0 , a Labor (3 nrs.Sq. @ $2.00/hr.) , 6.00 
nher b 4 " ; 5 60 Nailing Strips — Lumber 
ybor Mood Deck (1 t ‘ 2 00 (1 x 6 on 12” centers ° , 5.60 
bs. Bu Pa ; - 1.00 ener on Deck (1 hr am + 
Q ails 
Dor on Paper ? $ 2.00 
‘a atur 1.00 PER SQUARE PRICE APPLIED Total $33.60 
™ ART PRICE A ‘ ) $ 0 50 





“Roll Roofing (90 ibs. per Square) — included here 


Fe ae GUS Se ee, ee ae simply to show that even minimum quality roof- 

save up to $15.75 per 100 square feet ing is only $1.63 per square cheaper than max- 
imum quality Kaiser Aluminum Roofing. 

on any new farm building by using 

: . Cost of Rol! Roofing $ 2.75 

Kaiser Aluminum Roofing. On new Labor (3 hrs./Sa. @ $2.00/hr.) . 6.00 

buil t! dds up to > - Sheathing (Solid 1 x 6 Lumber : 11.20 

: aenge One ade up to Setween Labor on Deck (2 hrs./Sq 4.00 

$105 and $525! Labor and material Nails ‘ oe 1.00 
PER SQUARE PRICE APPLIED Total $24.95 


costs vary, of course, in different lo- 


calities 








These quality advantages make Kaiser Aluminum Roofing 
Ist Choice for thousands of Farmers: 


@ Reflects hot sun rays — keeps interiors @ Light weight. Easy to erect; often by one 
up to 15° cooler. Livestock thrive. man. Additional savings! 

® Low upkeep. No painting. No ugly red © Winter insulation. Holds heat by reflect- 
rust stains. Corrosion-resistant. ing it inward. 

® Durable. Resists hail, wind, snow loads @ Handsome appearance during along life. 


Before you build, have a talk with your building materials dealer. He’ll 
explain how the many advantages of light, strong, high-grade Kaiser Alu- 
minum can give you years of trouble-free service. He'll also be glad to help 
you estimate your requirements. 

Estimated applied prices (retail) per square typical roofing materials 
using variable spacings of wood deck in building construction. 


Kas 


Setting the pace—through quality and service 





/uminum 











SEVEN NEW BUILDING PLANS specifically de- 
signed by farm building specialists help 
you benefit from all the advantages of 
Kaiser Aluminum Roofing. 


NEW! 
low-cost 
building plans 


CHECK THE PLANS YOU WANT on the coupon and mail it today! Also be sure 
to check for your valuable free folders, entitled “Estimating Guide for Alu- 
minum Roofing” and —‘“How-to Apply Aluminum Roofing.” 





Each plan is a complete set of blueprints 
—includes section details, elevations, bill 
of materials! 











r l enclose $ = to cover the cost of the MAISER ALUMINUW & CHEMICAL SALES, INC. 

! new building plans checked below. FARM BUILDING PLAN SERVICE 

! : 4122 Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California 

! Send building plans C.O.D 

! Stable Barn ($1) General Purpose Bara ($1) Name. 

; Machine Shed ($1) Broiler-Layer House ($1) 

i Range Shelter (25¢) Poultry Range Shelter (25¢) Street SC SS ne. 
! How to Apply (FREE) — Grade A Milking Parier ($1) 

f Estimating Guide (FREE) City. State___.. 





John, brushes Brampton Belmont Regal, 


old and second prize best uddered cow. 


Alabama farm. 
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COVER PICTURE 
1. >] , 
LIOARDS a AIRYMAN Each year when our annual Hoard’s Dairy- 


man Cow Judging Contest begins, we like to 
use cover pictures that were taken during the 
top shows of the year. For the best Jersey pic- 
ture of the show season, staff photographer 
Baird found Amzi Rankin, Jr., reading his latest 
copy of Hoard’s Dairyman while his brother, 
that 
placed sixth in the aged cow class at the 1953 
National Jersey Show. They also showed the 
winning dairy herd, first prize three-year-old, 
second prize get of sire, second prize four-year- 


The Rankin Jersey herd is a family enter- 
prise. Mr. Rankin and his four sons farm 1,250 
acres and have 140 registered Jerseys on their 
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Washington Dairygrams 


| Becca = 
LATEST DAIRY PRICES. FARMERS ARE RECEIVING 9% PER CENT 
OF PARITY FOR MILK AND 85 PER CENT OF PARITY FOR 
BUTTERFAT. FIGURES ARE NATIONAL AVERAGES. 


‘ 











SELF-HELP HEARING. SPECIAL DAIRY SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE HEARD DAIRY SELF-HELP 
PROPOSAL (HeD., DEC. 10)¢ NO ACTION YET. AWAITING 
SECRETARY BENSON'S OPINION. CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MENT RANGES FROM SKEPTICISM TO FRAISE. 





POWER FIGHT BREWING. BATTLE SHAPING UP BETWEEN DEPART- 
MENT OF INTERIOR AND RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES. 
CO-OPS FROMISE TO GO TO COURTS TO STOP INTERIOR'S 
POLICIES. 


BEEF PURCHASES. UeS.D.Ae HAS PURCHASED A TOTAL OF 241 
MILLION POUNDS OF BEEF TO AID DROUGHT STRICKEN 
CATTLEMEN. 








EMERGENCY FUND. COUNTY DROUGHT COMMITTEES HAVE APPROVED 
REQUESTS FOR 1,200,000 TONS OF FEED FROM CeC.Ce- 
OWNED STOCKS SINCE JULY. COTTONSEED MEAL MADE UP 
HALF OF TOTAL. OATS SUPPLY EXHAUSTED. CORN AND 
WHEAT STILL AVAILABLE AT $1 AND $1.10 PER BUSHEL 
RESPECTIVELY. 





FARM EXPORTS. IN LAST FISCAL YEAR FARM EXPORTS DROPPED 
30 PER CENT FROM PREVIOUS YEAR. DOWN FROM $4 
BILLION TO $2.8 BILLION. REDUCTIONS IN COTTON, 
WHEAT FLOUR, TOBACCO, SOYBEANS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS. AMONG REASONS: INCREASED FOREIGN 
PRODUCTION, REDUCED U.Se AID, DOLLAR SHORTAGE, 
AND UeSe PRICES HIGHER THAN WORLD PRICES. 





TAX EXEMPTION INCREASE. CONGRESS MAY INCREASE PRESENT 
$600 PERSONAL EXEMPTION TO $1,000. WOULD MEAN 
LOWER REVENUES AND CUT IN SPENDING, INCLUDING 
FOREIGN AID. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARMERS. PROPOSED CHANGES WOULD EX- 
TEND COVERAGE TO 10 MILLION PEOPLE, INCLUDING 
DOCTORS, LAWYERS, AND FARMERS. INCREASE $25 MINI- 
MUM MONTHLY BENEFIT. LIBERALIZE RESTRICTION 
WHICH DENIES BENEFITS TO PERSONS OVER 65 WHO EARN 
MORE THAN $75 PER MONTH. 














| Eady TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 


| enclose $_________. Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for 


the next _ years. 

Name = oe 

 —— ee a = hl saliciateibieaeitind 
SPECIALS 








THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 


(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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FORAGE 
HARVESTERS 


HAMMER MILLS 





CROP BLOWERS 





Whether you need a forage 
harvester for just average going or for 
very heaviest duty, one of the three 
Papec high performance Forage Har- 
vesters... Model 151D, Model 181 or 
the BRAND NEW MODEL 161... 


will exactly fit your needs. 


All three sizes have the positive Papec 
finger feed, adjustable pitch windrow 
pick-up fingers, patented silage shelf 
on row-crop attachment, and big 7.50 
x 24, 6-ply tires for easy traction in 


rough, muddy, heavy going. 


{ll three are available with engine or 
power take-off drive, and four easy-on 
easy-off attachments . ..windrow pick- 
up, cutter bar attachment, row-crop 
attachment, and direct cut attachment. 


See your Papec dealer or send name on 
margin of ad for FREE booklet describ- 
ing ALL 3 Papec Forage Harvesters. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY, SHORTSVILLE, N.Y. 


HAY CHOPPER- 
SILO FILLERS 


ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





ypen to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expres thelr pinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva 
¢ te nstructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 

i i mes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


Prefers Walk Through 
Parlor 


T am most interested in reading 


about the milking parlor of Eu- 

ne Jud, particularly because 
through entirely different chan- 
nels we eem to have arrived at 
so nearly the sarn labor-saving 
solution to milking cows Our 
ideas came largely from the movie 
! Sid Quinby’s New York farm 
ind itir milking parlors in the 
Wa ngt shed. Our farm 
is in Greenville County South 
Carolina, nd ti operator, Paul 
W Ledward nas a lease very 
Similar to Forrest Gillestie’s (page 
657 

I am convinced that the walk- 
through parlor more efficient 
than the pa r that is equipped 
with in-and-out sta The building 


build 
mention a few 


thin ‘ i found helpful that 
ire not mentioned in Mr. Elam’s 
article 

ur parlor has three cows on a 


Sick We believe this enough for 
one man if rapid milking is to be 
prac ticed 

come to the end of the 
parlor in a single line. Two doors 
center post and 


Our cow 


are hinged n t 


they enter t do that is opened 
for them Lanes should be no 
more than 2’ wide They are 


penned in a waiting corral and 
come in by themselves to get feed 


The second story of the parlor is 
a fecd room with hoppers that feed 
erain through chutes to each cow 


hinged to the up- 
in front of iue 
from the cow, the 


ougns are 
right posts to swing 
cov When 


trough is under the 


way 
chute which is 
fitted with an auger to measure 
out the correct amount of feed. We 
have hills and can back a truck to 
the feed room so that the bed of 


the truck and the floor are level 


At the back of each cow, in the 
floor, is a 12” square drain to carry 
away the occasional droppings 
These also make it easy to hose 


off the floor during clean-up 

If you could use a set, I have 
blueprints of this building. It has 
year. 
farm that 
will be a one-man dairy 
10 milk cows plus dry 
stock, heifers, and calves 

ERNEST B. KELLOGG. 
Washington, Db. C. 


been in ilmost a 


We have an all pasture 


operation 


before long 


farm with 


“There Is No Limit” 


While reading through your 
wonderful magazine, I came across 
anu article, called White Slaves,” 
written by Mr talph Yocum. 
There are a few things he should 
understand as far as I am con- 
cerned 

I am an employer and I try to 
treat my employees the same as I 
would want to be treated if I were 
in his shoes and I carry that 
thought out. But, it seems to me, 
the more you do for him the more 
he wants, and that's a fact. There 
is no limit 

Often the machinery and supplies 
that have to be purchased aren't 
given to the farmer, Most of the 


labor doesn’t appreciate a machine 
if 


or engine because it doesn't have 
to buy them. Also, if a cow isn't 
milked properly, that is all right 


with him because it isn’t his cow. 
If this isn't true, prove it. How 
many men can you find who don't 
have that attitude? Maybe that is 
why the employee is being treated 
the way he is. When he can prove 
to the employer that he is making 
him money instead of costing him 
money, then he should be given a 
vacation and probably a bonus also 
Now the problem is to find that 
type of employee because you can 
find that type of employer. I know. 
Maryland G. L. DRUMMER 


Feed Milk to Calves 


I believe that no one should 
gripe about using oleo if they are 
using milk substitutes for their 
calves. Why not feed whole milk 
and not flood the market, thus 
bringing the price of milk down? 
There is no difference, in my opin- 
ion, between the fellow who feeds 
a no-milk calf feed to his calves 
nd the one who eats oleo. 

I think your magazine is tops. 
Oklahoma. WESLEY WORTHINGTON 


For a Long Life 


I always enjoy reading your 
magazine. While reading the last 
issue, I had to be called for sup- 
per, by my wife, more than once 
I think but finally answered the 
call and finished reading later 

Our supper consisted of pancakes 
with plenty of real butter and ma- 
ple syrup. Also had cottage cheese 


made by my wife and a large 
pitcher of milk which, everyone 
including our family and other 


boys working here, seems to like. 
Also had ice cream for dessert. 

My wife and I have passed our 
three score and ten years, but can 
still help the younger generation 
some. We give plenty of butter, 
milk, cream, cheese, and ice cream 
a lot of credit for as good health 
as we enjoy 

Three cheers for your help in the 
present milk situation. 

New Hampshire. H. E. Fow er. 


Stop the Subsidy 


There is an aspect in this milk 
surplus problem that has so far 
received no attention at all, al- 
though it may be the key to the 
whole dairy problem (even though 
rot the larger general farm prob- 


lem). This point is—just who is 
contracting for all this surplus 
milk? 


Products like wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, ete., sold by grade and through 
exchanges, have no identity. They 
are not grown on contract and one 
crop is generally as good as the 
next. 

Milk, however, goes to one spe- 
cific buyer. His inspectors must be 
satisfied with the particular barn 
and, at least here in the East, new 
shippers are not taken on unless 
the dairy wants them. How then a 
surplus? When all the beef men 
decided to milk cows again, who 
contracted with them and, more 


important, why? These dairy com- 
panies are never stuck with a drop 
of milk. If they start getting milk 
they can’t get rid of directly or 
to other manufacturers, they im- 
mediately stop taking on new ship- 
pers. And, it would seem, they also 
step up their receiving station in- 
spections and send milk back for 
very little cause 

The answer is simple. The gov- 
ernment guarantees to buy all they 
can deliver so they deliberately 
manufacture (and contract for) 
more milk than they usually sell 
commercially. What this means is 
that farmers are allowed to start 
dairy herds at a time when regular 
dairymen are being put on quotas 
and restrictions. Year-in and year- 
out dairymen are plainly being pe- 
nalized by this subsidy since with- 
out it these dairies would simply 
not take on new shippers. 

Since butter, cheese, ice cream, 
etc., can be held, the right place 
for these commodities is at a res- 
ervoir; something to soak up 
spring surplus for year long re- 
lease. But as soon as they build 
manufacturing setups, the dairies 


want to run them all year. Since 
they adjust fall buying to keep 
turning out these products, nat- 


urally they have no facilities nor 
market demand when spring flush 
comes around 

We have many dairies in each of 
our large cities in the East. All 
sell their milk at about the same 
price, yet the ones that buy close 
are paying more than a dollar a 
hundred more now than _ those 
which run big manufacturing set- 
ups. Certainly less of this here 
would strengthen your midwestern 
market immeasurably. The only 
way to make them buy what they 
need instead of all they can man- 
ufacture is to stop the subsidy. 
Real dairymen won't be hurt and 
marginal dairymen aren't making a 
living anyhow. But we must un- 
derstand and explain to all that 
our market is entirely different 
than that in the storable, unin- 
spected field crops 


Maryland. GENE SULLIVAN. 


“Buttered Hamburgers” 


If more of our restaurants, 
lunch counters, and other places 
where food is served would do as 
eur favorite lunch counter does, 
we wouldn't have a butter surplus. 

When we go to Best's creamery 
in Iron Mountain for a snack, such 
as a hamburger, we really get a 
good one. Our buns are buttered 
and a generous square of butter (I 
mean real butter, not oleo) is 
placed on the meat when it's put 
in the bun. This goes for good 
eating, which I'm sure you will 
agree with me. 

Just think of the butter this one 
thing alone would require and it 
would certainly reduce the surplus 
in a hurry. 


Michigan. Mrs. S. C. LipBeck. 


Would Invest 10 Cents 
Per Hundred 


My big gripe at this time is the 
advertising used by margarine 
manufacturers. I think it is very 
unfair and plays one group against 
the other. If the ADA can raise 
the advertising money (and I, for 
one, will go along with 10 cents a 
hundredweight all the year 
around), it is to its advantage to 
play the same game against mar- 
garine. 


Pennsylvania. A. W. L. 
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Need National Union 


All the farmers whom I have 
talked to agree with me that it is 
high time to quit fighting other 
products and go to bat for our- 
selves by organizing a national 
union with someone at the head 
who knows his way around. We 
would then seé a change. 

Michigan. Cart REAGAN. 


“Human the World Over” 


My wife and I look forward to 
each issue of Hoard’s Dairyman 
and always read Opinions, Brick- 
bats, and Bouquets. As a rule, we 
have only a mild comment, either 
for or against, to ourselves about 
each one. However, Mr. Ralph 
Yocum of Illinois had a letter in 
which he said: “ there isn’t a 
man in the U. S. A. who would 
give a man a chance to farm on 
third basis .. .” 

Less than a year ago, I moved 
to Texas from Illinois for my wife's 
health, getting a job by answering 
an ad in Hoard’s. Before that, we 
farmed in Illinois for six years, 
first on thirds, later for 40 per 
cent, for a very swell gentleman 
who lives right in Mr. Yocum’s own 
state. This landlord has started 
several young men farming and 
enjoys working with every one of 
them. 

I would kindly suggest that Mr. 
Yocum, or anyone with good quali- 
fications, try advertising in the le- 
gitimate ads and stop brickbatting. 
After all, people are human the 
world. over. 


Texas. R. GERALD MYERS, 


June 10 Score 


Oleo — 16 Butter — 12 

Yes, that was the score in about 
a dozen letters from correspond- 
ents trying to boost butter over 
cleo. They mentioned oleo 16 
times and butter 12. And how 
often do the oleo people menticn 
butter in their appeals for cus- 
tomers? I think the score there 
is a big 0 for butter. 

So, why waste any more breath 
or printer’s ink advertising your 
competitor’s product. Talk butter, 
butter, and more butter. And if 
you feel you should say something 
about your competitor's product, 
call it a butter substitute. You 
will then, at least, get the word 
“butter” in edgewise. 

And remember the old saying, 
“We don’t care what you say about 
us as long as you say something.” 

Wisconsin. JOHN BOERNER. 


Walking Scarecrows 


It is useless to fulminate over 
the widespread use of butter sub- 


stitutes. Those using them are 
simply exercising their right to 
order their lives as they please. 


That some of them happen to be 
producers of dairy products is be- 
side the point. 

What is actually happening is a 
complete change in values, accel- 
erated by the necessities of recent 
wars. Where once a table set 
with an abundance of well-pre- 
pared food was the hallmark of 
good housekeeping, the new idea 
is to get meals prepared, served, 
and disposed of in a minimum of 
time with the least expenditure of 
thought and effort. 

The fashionable female figure, 
and, to some extent, the male, is 
thin and undeveloped. Woe betide 
that woman foolish enough to dis- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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oroilary OINTMENT BASE TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT BASE 





Cross-section of udder photographed shortly after ointment bases (with dyes addetl) were instilled. 





For mastitis control —here’s 


PROOF YOU CAN SEE! 


New exclusive ointment base carries medication right to the infection! 


TRIBIOTIC  ontmenr 


penicillin « dihydrostreptomycin « bacitracin 





@ The photograph above shows how rapidly and completely TriBioric’s 
new ointment base gets the medication into the udder tissues. An 
ordinary ointment base—instilled at the same time—appears in the 
lefthand section. Both bases were dyed before instillation for illustra- 
tive purposes. Note the great difference in spreading action. 


@ Trisiotic contains 3 powerful antibiotics in effective proportions 
which kill more mastitis-causing organisms than does any single 
antibiotic. Remember, no single antibiotic has the power to control 
all types of germs causing mastitis. 


TRIBIOTIC i; easy to use. Handy single-dose, one- SUPPLIED: 


pinch tube is easy to insert—no threads to cause injury. ‘5!ngle-dose tubes, each 
Refri ti t ded containing 100,000 units 
etrigeration not needed. penicillin with the equiv- 
alent of 50 mg. dihydro- 


TRIBIOTIC is harmless to animals. Fast action gets streptomycin base and 
cows back into production rapidly. Economical treatment _°000 units bacitracin. 


NOW ONLY 89¢ per tube 


un because fewer tubes are needed. 
Wyeth | 
AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUG STORE OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. Tribiotic is available in Canada as Triovet* *Trademark of related company 
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TELL YOU WHAT 

J ) HLL OO FRANK.ILL 
FLORIDA. AREN'T YOU_L BET YOU A FAT 

TAKING A CAANCE ? “ALE WE MAKE A 60% 

NO YOUNGSTER)CF IT — AND HAVE * 

T OF FUN DOING IT 














, ATER // 
£W VEARS LATER A 


ES 
a. HERE 1S WHAT | WROTE FRANK 
A IMPROVED PASTURE, GOOD CALF 


ROGRAM AND GOOD RATIONS -PLUS 
FLORIDA'S - LIMATE AND GROWING 
MARKE T OIOIT. WE ARE M ARE MAKING MONEY 


\N HOW ABOUT ADDING- WERE 









REALLY ENJOYING 
( FLORIDA LIVING, TOO ! 














LISTEN FETTER REC EIVED. 
INGRATULATIONS. BUY 
JRSELF A CALF ON ME! 
INOW TWO FEET DEEP,..— POOR FRANK 
HERE TEMPERATURE KNEE DEEP INSNOW 
ABOVE... CAN AND WE'RE GOING 
YOU USE a 2000 J SWIMMING AT THE BEACH 


MANO 7 aus ~ BET HE LLCOME TO 
“7 J FLORIDA jroo! 





Follow the lead of Farmer 


Wilson... 


farming with happier living. 


combine profitable 


Fast-growing Florida, with 


its mild year ‘round climate 
and other agricultural advan- 
tages, offers real opportuni- 
ties to experienced dairymen, 
poultrymen, truck 
livestock raisers and nursery- 
men. Adequate capital is 
necessary, of course. 


farmers, 


Get away from winter 
Plan a Florida vacation now. 
Take time out from sightsec- 
ing and sunny fun to visit 
the farm areas and personally 
“look the ground over.” 

Meanwhile mail coupon for 
36-page booklet filled with 
photographs and facts on 
agricultural opportunities in 
Florida. 


‘eow-# Wane 
a in Wiater! 
ia ll 


STATE OF FLORIDA 

5307-E Commission Bidg.. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Please send me FREE copy of “Farm Opportunities 
ja Fierida.”’ 








Print NAME 


Print POST OFFICE (town) STATE 











Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets . . . 


(Continued from page 6) 


regard this dictum of fashion. She 
stands in imminent danger of los- 
ing her husband to some walking 
scarecrow. 

As for good nutrition, who cares 
about that? People are more in- 
terested in good cars, clothes, TV, 
horses, dogs, and whatnot. Since 
most of us can’t afford to indulge 
our tastes for diversion and 
amusement, and eat well at the 
same time, we simply don’t eat 
well. This is nothing new. When- 
ever a family has found it neces- 
sary to economize for any reason 
the first cut has always been in 
food. The chances are this will 
always be so. 

Maine. LILLIAN M. SCHINDLER. 


Poor Ice Cream 


I think the ice cream companies 
are going to put themselves out 
of business by selling the stuff 
they call ice cream. We were buy- 
ing two or more gallons a week 
but it got worse and worse, so we 
bought a freezer (ice cream) and 
now we make real ice cream. 

And while in Chicago recently 
I tried an ice cream _ substitute 
called charlotte freeze It 
better than any purchased ice 
cream. I am prejudiced in favor 
of the dairy products but the dairy 


tasted 


industry has let these soybean 
products out-taste them by mak- 
ing such poor ice cream. When 


dairy people wake up? 
FAYETTE KINNEY. 


will the 
Illinois. 


Reduce With Milk 


While we are at it, why not an 
experiment to compare the effects 
of the so-called soft drinks with 
summer drinks made with milk. I 
have a friend who drank five or 
six “cokes” a day. When she sub- 
stituted skimmilk for the _ soft 
drinks, with no other reduction in 
food, she lost 15 pounds. And the 
difference in her complexion was 
amazing. 


Ohio. Mrs. Dorotuy B. MYers 


More Salt in Butter 


Have been following the pros 
and cons of butter and oleo in 
your paper; in fact, in several 
other farm papers. Although we 
live on a farm, we don't farm it. 
When we did have cows we had 
our own butter, and it was butter 
not the grease you buy now from 
the store — and I mean butter 
not oleo. We do buy butter now 
but, to be honest, it doesn't taste 
any better than oleo. I have pur- 
chased some that wasn't as good. 


Rancid butter is a detriment to 
the dairy industry. 
What I'd suggest is to make a 


butter that tastes like butter and 
add a little more salt. It’s so fresh 
it tastes like grease. The only 
way to fight oleo is with a better 
product. How many farmers would 
buy oleo if butter were like they 
could churn at home? 

I like homemade butter but the 
stuff that’s called butter on the 
market today is rotten cream doc- 
tored up to help kill the rotten 
taste. I've seen cream with green 
mold that has been taken to the 
plant to be churned. It never could 
be made into good sweet butter. 
Then we wonder why it isn’t sold. 

Mrs. CHESTER TINKHAM, 

New York, 


Three Cheers for Bulk 
Handling 


I am surely glad that you as- 
sume no_ responsibility for the 
items in your Opinions, Brickbats, 
and Bouquets column. 

This is in answer to Mr. M. H. 
Parsons of Wisconsin on bulk han- 
dling. He asked how much thought 
I had given to the article I wrote. 
We here have looked at every an- 
gle of bulk handling and find it 
short nowhere. Mr. Parsons is a 
milk handler and does not know 
the problems of his producers very 
well or he would never have led 
with his chin as he did in his let- 
ter to your paper. 

With a tank you can have the 
cow tester test all cows, average 
the test, and if your average is 3.5 
per cent, you will have 3.5 per 
cent in the sample taken by the 
driver. In my experience with cow 
testers and cans, I find, and am 
sure all dairymen including Mr. M. 
H. Parsons’ producers do, too, that 
if the cow tester has a 3.5 per cent 
test and you sell in cans you will 
be paid for 3.3 per cent or even a 
3.2 per cent test. If milk price 
amounts to 7.5 cents for each 
point down from 3.5 per cent, 
twice 7.5 cents is 15 cents lost in 
Republican or Democratic times. 

He also stated that his  pro- 
ducers’ loss from barn to the plant 
or scales was less than one cent 
per hundred pounds of milk. If 
milk is $4.00 per hundred, the one 
cent would mean that his pro- 
ducers would only lose four ounces 
of milk to every hundred pounds. 
This is very wrong. We have found 
in our area that it ruins a pound 
of milk just to wet a ten gallon 
can. If Mr. Parsons’ can dumper 
does not hold each can_ upside 
down over the weigh vat for three 
minutes, then his producers have 
more than a four-ounce loss per 
hundred pounds of milk. The ten 
cents on hauling that I mentioned 
is because our milk is picked up 
every other day. Also, Mr. Parsons 
did not take into consideration 
that one tanker truck and one 
man will replace three can trucks 
and three men. Therefore the ten 
cent reduction is here to stay. 

There are no disadvantages to 
bulk handling of milk. I was one 
of the first owners of a tank in 
Iowa with a stanchion barn. I 
wholeheartedly recommend it to all 
my friends because it saves so 
much lifting and the cost of elec- 
tricity is one kilowatt per hun- 
dred pounds of milk ¢ «'ed. I had 
the light company install a meter 
in my milk house. 

I, as yet, have never sold and 
have no agency for any cooler, but 
am a dairyman who believes in the 


future of dairying with less back- 
breaking labor and a_ better 
product. 


Three cheers for bulk handling 
of milk. 


Iowa. V. A. MUELLER. 


40-Hour Week for Help 


Let us farmers give our hired 
help not less than $1.00 an hour, 
eight-hour day, and 40-hour week, 
time and a half for overtime, and 
see what the price of butter and 
cheese will come to then. 


Wisconsin. Victor STENDEL. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


A 12-Pound Calf 


I just read the letter from Mr. 
Benedict concerning the very large 
calf. 

Let me tell you of our experi- 
ence with a preinature calf. The 
calf came March 1; was due April 
11. There isn’t a chance it could 
have been due earlier than that. 
My husband brought the calf in a 
burlap bag to the house. It weighed 
12 pounds, couldn't hold up its 
head and couldn't stand up. About 
a half inch of her hoofs were clear 
and soft like a premature baby’s 
nails. She had one tooth partly 
through. She is a Guernsey and 
Hereford cross. Her mother is a 
Guernsey heifer. 

My husband called me out to 
the barn and said, “Let’s do the 
best we can for the little thing; 
it’s going to die anyway.” We 
gave her an egg, milked the moth- 
er, and fed the calf with a spoon 
that night. We put her in the 
kitchen where we had fire. 

The next day we got a nipple 
and fed her with a bottle. We 


would feed her every four hours. 
The third day she stood up, the 
next took a few steps, and has 


come on from there. When she 
was about 10 days old we put her 
with her mother at feeding time. 
My husband had to hold her up 
to nurse the first few times. 

As the weather continued rainy, 
we kept her in the kitchen, ex- 
cept on occasionally good days, 
until she was nearly a month old. 
She now weighs close to a hun- 
dred pounds, looks like a minia- 
ture cow, and feels as important 
as if she were a member of the 
family. To cap the climax, “Baby” 
is a mute. She can hear but ei- 
ther can’t or doesn’t bleat. 

Has anybody had a similar ex- 
perience with premature calves? 
It wasn’t a case of premature 
birth due to Bang’s. I was in the 
hospital the week before the calf 
came and my husband told me, 
“Holly is going to find her calf in 
a few days. I'm watching her.” 


We look forward to the coming 
of each issue of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. ‘ 

Georgia. Mrs. J. H. Cox. 


11,200 Lbs. Butter Stored 
in Self-Help Plan 


Too many dairy farmers com- 
plain that ADA, the co-ops, and 
the government are not doing 
enough for us. What are we, as 
individuals, doing? Every man who 
milks cows should be a salesman 
for dairy products 12 months of 
the year. 

Here in District 9 of the Pure 
Milk Association, 11,200 lbs. butter 
were distributed at a recent butter 
storage picnic. Most of thé butter 
was bought by the case, many buy- 
ing two or three cases. Those who 
bought small amounts wished, aft- 
er tasting the fresh 93-score but- 
ter made for the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation from PMA cream, that they 
had purchased more. We dairy 
farmers must insist that more 93- 
score butter be made available to 


consumers. 
Nationally, storage of 11,200 Ibs. 
butter is insignificant. However, 


if a storage program were carried 
out in all the PMA districts, the 
total stored could amount to 150,- 
000 to 200,000 Ibs. butter. If all 
producers for the Chicago milkshed 
joined a storage plan, 300,000 to 
400,000 lbs. might be stored 

If this were done throughout the 
entire United States, Secretary 
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Ezra Taft Benson would have less 
worry about butter surplus. 

Here in District 9 most farmers 
welcomed the opportunity to help 
themselves: 

1. By a cooperative plan they got 
the best quality butter obtainable 
at an attractive price. 

2. By buying butter in June, 
when prices are normally lowest, 
they made a cash saving. 

3. By storing a four or five 
months’ supply of butter in home 
freezers, they assured themselves 
of a high quality spread—butter. 

1. By June storage dairy farmers 
might help to stabilize the dairy 
industry; buying in June when 
there is a surplus and using their 
homestored butter in August, Sep- 
tember, and October when the milk 
supply is short. 

It's just natural to store foods 
at a season of abundant supply and 
top quality. According to Profes- 
sor Bartlett of the University of 
Illinois, butter can be safely stored 
at zero to 10 degrees above zero. 
“Suggestions such as this for alle- 
viating milk surpluses should be 
encouraged,” says Professor 
Bartlett. 

Everyone who has a home freez- 
er should ge* a supply of butter 
for storage. / 32-pound case re- 
quires about one cubic foot of 
freezer space. Let’s show the world 
that we dairy farmers have self- 
respect and pride and that we will 
try to help ourselves. Dealers and 
retailers should feature a storage 
package for consumers. 

Illinois. K. A. HOFFMAN. 


Extra Cost for Milk 


Last May, while traveling from 
Minnesota to Maine on vacation, 
i noticed that, as a rule, the 
restaurants offered coffee at 10 
cents a cup and milk at 10 cents 
a glass. Yet the menu states that 
a patron ordering milk with the 
meal will be charged from 5 to 10 
cents extra for this pleasure. 

If you are willing to assume the 
extra cost for the milk, the wait- 
ress never brings you the coffee 
that goes with the meal. 

This looks like another of many 
discriminating practices against 
milk in the restaurants. 

Minnesota. Boyp C. FULLER, 


Why Cows Leave Home 


The opinions on artificial breed- 
ing in your magazine have been 
very amusing to me. 

The artificials are strong on 
shooting the bull. Already thou- 
sands of good bulls have been 
killed that had the inheritance to 
become great sires. Can’t they 
steal his business without shooting 
him? 

I say it is also cheating the fe- 
males of the species to kill off the 
males. That’s one reason why so 
many cows have left home. They 
would stay around much longer, 
raise bigger families, be more con- 
tented, and produce more wi: a 
good rugged “male gentleman” 
around. 

Let's be fair and treat our cows 
like it was intended. After all 
they pay the bills, don’t they? 

Vermont. T. W. STRONG. 


Help Moral Rearmament 


To curb moral delinquency and 
help the moral rearmament pro- 
gram, we can keep reminding the 
general public of the churches they 
may join and be baptized any day. 

California, Wo. R. SULLIVAN. 





For hetter pastures 


Top Dress this Year 
PASTURGRO’ 
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PASTURGRO, Swift’s specialized plant food for 
pastures, is ideal for top dressing permanent pastures 
e.-for getting your spring planted rotated pasture 
seeding away to a flying start. Feed all your grasses 
and legumes with PASTURGRO and watch your milk 
checks grow. It pays to use PASTURGRO, in the green 
plaid bag, because it can help you double, perhaps 
triple, your supply of nourishing, low-cost forage. 


Use BLENN and BRIMM, Swift’s special- Each growing plant gets its full share of 
ized crop makers, to feed your main crops. nourishment. 

Their specially fortified growth elements Made to meet your needs 

supply essential plant foods your soil may 
lack. The extra yields they make bring 
back their cost and more besides. 


With manufacturing plants in major crop 
growing sections, Swift formulates, and 
fortifies; PASTURGRO, BLENN and 
Chemically hitched growth elements BRIMM to meet the exact needs of your 


Growth elements in Swift's specialized crop pastures and crops. Consult with your Au- 
makers—PASTURGRO, BLENN and thorized Swift Agent or dealer. You can 
BRIMM-—are chemically hitched by an rely on his advice on how to get top results 
exclusive Swift process. All ingredients are with Swift's specialized crop makers... 
completely mixed mechanically and then and, to be sure of your supply, you should 
completely processed chemically. This gives place your order for PASTURGRO, 
you uniform, free-flowing plant foods that BLENN and BRIMM now! 


distribute evenly through your machines. 


Buy at the sign of the Red Steer 


RED STEER comes in many analyses to meet the 
needs of your crops and soil. It is Swift’s reliable 
plant food for general crops. 


*PASTURGRO is Swift’s brand name for a plant food 


specially formulated for pastures. 


























NOW! NEW 1954 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


From the producer of America’s most popular trucks comes 
this great new advance in motor transport--completely new 
Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks for 1954! 

You'll find they’re packed with big new advantages . ; ; 
loaded with brand-new features that mean faster, more efficient 
service and lower truck operating costs on your farm. 

See the trucks behind the biggest truck news in years. The 
new 1954 Chevrolet trucks are now on display at your Chev- 
rolet dealer's. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


pa a 94 


c HE VROLET 


Completely new—the most powerful, finest performing, 





best-looking Advance-Design trucks ever built! 


Engine Power 
and Economy 


NE 


Bigger, brawnier “Thriftmaster 


235” engine. Rugged, durable 
“Loadmaster 235” engine. Mighty, 
ill-new “Jobmaster 261" engine." 
i// deliver greater power and 


increased operating economy! 


Bigger 
Load Space 


New pickup bodies have deeper 
sides . . . new stake bodies are 
wider and longer to give you in- 
creased space for bigger loads. 
And they're set lower to the ground 
for.easier loading and unloading. 


eatin. 


Heavier axle shafts on 2-ton 
models. Bigger, more durable 
clutches on light- and heavy-duty 
models. Stronger, more _ rigid 
frames on a// models. You get new 


built-in stamina and reliability. 


Automatic 
Transmission * 


_ NEWS" 


New one-piece curved windshield Theré’s no clutch pedal to push — 
you can drive all day without 
shifting! Proved truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered not 
only on %- and %-ton Chevrolet 
trucks, but on 1-ton models, too! 


gives increased visibility. New 
instrument panel is easier to read 
and controls are easier to reach. 
New Ride Control Seat* offers the 
last word in driver comfort. 


*Optional at extra cost, Ride Control Seat is standard on C. 0. E. models, available on all other 


cab models as extra equipment, Rear corner window's in standard cab, optional at extra cost. 





Most Trustworthy Trucks on Any Job! 


The new front-end design is more 
massive and sturdy in appearance 
with handsome new grille and 
hood emblem. New parking lights 
are positioned to indicate the full 
width of the truck. 





lot which is necessary with the new 
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THE TEST HERD, fattening on special diet, is shown in the separate feed 


system for eliminating milk fever. 
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No Milk Fever In This Herd 


California scientists have “effectively prevented milk fever’ by 
feeding grass hay and phosphorus to cows a month before calving. 


persistent and aggravating dairy disease 

problems, has been licked. That fact can 
now be told after two and a half years of ex- 
periments on a high-producing herd near Mer- 
ced, California. The two University of Cali- 
fornia scientists who recently revealed it said 
flatly that their method, a special diet fed 
for a month before calving, has “effectively 
prevented milk fever” in the herd. 

The scientists, Dr. J. M. Boda and Dr. H. 
H. Cole, don’t claim that their method has 
been proven good for commercial use. But 
there is no apparent reason why it can’t do 
for most dairymen what it has done for E. 
E. Greenough, owner of the test herd. 

Three years ago Greenough’s high-produc- 
ing Jersey herd was plagued by milk fever. 
Certain cows, especially vulnerable, could be 
counted on to fall victim to the sudden 
paralysis after every calf. And the herd as a 
whole, with mathematical certainty, suffered 
a high percentage of cases. 

Since the first of last year, the scientists’ 
latest diet has been fed to every pregnant cow 
in the test group. And this is chief herdsman 
Frank Benner’s report: “We haven't had a 


I; LOOKS like milk fever, one of the most 


single cow down with milk fever in all that 
time.” 

The spectacular success of the Greenough 
herd experiment is the result of an inspired 


by Raymond Coppock 


hunch. What led up to that vital bit of 
scientific guesswork was this: For years it 
has been known that milk fever is caused by 
a sudden shortage of calcium in the cow's 
system. That shortage is a result of the rush 
of milk after a calf is born; so much cal- 
cium goes into milk that the cow’s body is 
left short. 

The result: A paralyzed, unconscious, and 
occasionally dead, cow. The best treatment 
has been calcium shot directly into the sick 
cow’s blood stream. 

It also was known that the parathyroid 
glands can boost calcium content of the blood, 
either by cutting down on the calcium thrown 
off or by getting more from the cow’s bones. 

The trouble is that these glands become 
relatively inactive while the cow is dry. Then, 
when a calf is born and lots of calcium is 
needed in a hurry, they can't get back into 
action fast enough. 

Knowing these things, Dr. Boda and Dr. 
Cole reasoned: “The way to prevent milk 
fever would be to keep these parathyroid 
glands in good condition while the cow is 
dry. 

“The reason they are inactive is because 
the cow isn’t giving milk so she can get 
what little calcium she needs directly from 
her feed. 

“Maybe the thing to do would be to take 


That 


most of the calcium out of her feed. 
would force the parathyroids to keep working 
even when she is dry, and then maybe they 
could do their job after the calf comes.” 
When Greenough volunteered his herd for 
a test of the theory, the two scientists di- 
vided his older cows, those most likely to get 
milk fever, into four groups. During their 
dry periods each group was given a diet con- 
taining different amounts of calcium and 
phosphorus. (The phosphorus is important. 
Apparently, parathyroid stimulation occurs 
when calcium is low and phosphorus is high.) 
Here’s what happened: One group of 14 
cows got straight alfalfa hay. This means 


about six parts of calcium to one part of 
phosphorus. Five of the 14 came down with 
milk fever. That was about average for 


Greenough’s herd. 

Another group, 19 cows, got a special ra- 
tion of oat hay, barley, and calcium carbon- 
ate. That was about the same calcium-phos- 
phorus balance as alfalfa hay. Five of the 
19 got milk fever. 

A third group, of 20 cows, was given feed 
in which phosphorus and calcium were in 
balance. Only three of the 20 showed milk 
fever symptoms. 

The last group, 16 cows, got the calcium- 
short diet, the one the scientists had put 
their hopes in. Com- (Turn to page 29) 








Farm Flashes.... 


Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


TAKE MACHINERY 
INVENTORY NOW 


This is a good time to begin to get farm 
nachinery in shape for the coming year. Too 
frequently valuable time is spent in the spring 
of the year ordering repair parts and making 
replacements that could just as well have 
been done during the winter months. 

Here are a few specific suggestions: 

Check all machines for broken, loose, or de- 
fective Machines should be cleaned, 


ey be 


a 


parts 





= 


rust-proofed where necessary, and paint should 
be applied to the exposed wood and metal 
parts. This is particularly true of machines 
that are not sheltered in buildings. 

Canvases, drapes, and belts should be re- 
moved, cleaned, and put in dry, safe shelter, 
where they damaged by either 
weather or rodents 

Bearings and other movable parts should 
be packed with proper lubricants to prevent 
the entrance of moisture that can cause them 
corrode, or freeze. 
should be removed from power 
and kept properly charged. Ma- 
tires should be jacked up 
on the tires. 

Tagging all parts that need repair or re- 
placement is helpful, as tags applied when a 
machine's faults are known will aid a faulty 
memory in the months to come. By all 
order replacement parts now, so they'll 
hand when you have time to make 


cannot be 


to rust, 

Batteries 
equipment 
chinery on rubber 
to relieve the pressure 


means, 
he on 
repairs. 


LIVESTOCK NEED 
FRESH WATER 


It is a well known fact that no milk-pro- 
ducing animal or meat animal can use its 
feed to produce sufficient gains unless it can 
have an ample supply of fresh, clean water 
The water need not be warm, but it needs 
to be kept free of ice if best returns are to 
be secured 

Watering only once or twice a day is not 
enough for profitable production. A dairy 
cow will drink 10 to 20 times a day when 
water is readily available. A hog likes to eat 
and then drink, so it also requires a liberal 
supply. 

Engineers of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimate that water will be used at 
the following rate for each animal: 35 gal- 
lons a day for each milk cow; 12 gallons for 
each horse, dry cow, or beef cow; four gal- 
lons for each hog; two gallons for each 
sheep; and four gallons for each 100 chickens. 

Water heaters and automatic waterers are 
readily available and unless you have an ade- 
quate water system, it would be well to give 


serious consideration to installing one. 
Just 


remember that water can be warmed 





cheaper in farm tanks with modern tank 
heaters burning either electricity, LP gas, or 
any other available fuel, than it can in ani- 
mal stomachs where costly feeds supply the 
heating energy. 


PRECAUTIONS WHEN 
THAWING PIPES 


Careless thawing of frozen water pipes can 
cause accidents. 

Never use high heat, such as a torch, ex- 
cept from the open end of a pipeline. A Rut- 
gers engineer warns that steam formed in a 
section of pipe plugged by ice on either side 
can readily split the pipe and scald the 
workman. 

A much safer way is to apply cloths wet 
with hot water. Underground and other in- 
accessible pipes can be thawed by using an 
are welding generator. Using the pipe as part 
of the circuit, skilled operators can raise 
metal pipe temperatures to the ice-melting 
level. This method will not work with plas- 
tic pipe. 

The problem of frozen pipes is lessened 
when pipes are run through a four-inch ce- 
mented joint tile line. The water line can 
be thawed by forcing warm air through the 
tile tube, or the water line can be withdrawn 
for thawing or repairs. 

Use of the tile tube system ends the nui- 
sance of digging up a water line every time 
there is trouble. 


ORDER YOUR 
FERTILIZERS EARLY 


It is just smart planning to order your fer- 
tilizers now and accept delivery on at least a 
part of your 1954 fertilizer needs before the 
planting season begins. This will reduce the 
possibility of temporary shortages due to 
clogging of distribution lines at the peak sea- 
son of fertilizer use. 

The normal peak season of fertilizer buy- 
ing is March and April. However, by spread- 
ing purchases over a longer period, distribu- 
tion and delivery problems can be greatly 
reduced. 

Each year for the past several years, de- 
mand for all three primary plant nutrients— 
nitrogen, phosphate, and potash, has gone 
steadily upward. It is likely that this de- 
mand will continue in order to increase yields 
per acre, improve the productivity of the soil, 
and raise the net returns to farmers. 

If you take early delivery on fertilizer, be 
sure to make certain that the materials re- 
ceived are in good condition so that they will 
withstand storage in a reasonably dry and 
protected place. 


FEED COWS 
WHAT THEY NEED 


There are far too many dairymen that feed 
their dairy cows a pan of grain and a fork- 
ful of hay each feeding, and this is the for- 
mula they go by. While there is no magic 
formula to beat the price-cost squeeze, dairy- 
men could save considerable money and get 
their cows to produce more milk if they would 
feed according to the cows’ needs. 

Stanley Gauntt, Massachusetts, advocates 
using a grain feeding chart as a guide. Weigh 
out the amount of feed each cow needs and 
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money can be saved on low-producing cows. 
Another way in which dairymen can save 
money is by buying grain in bulk. This will 
save from three to six dollars per ton pro- 
viding you need to purchase a large amount, 
such as four tons at a time. 

Last month, apple pomace and bulk mo- 
lasses wer2 by far the best feed buys for 
dairymen in the New England states. Hom- 
iny, citrus pulp, and distillers’ grains were 
the next best in order. 


MAKE BARN 
LIGHTING SAFE 


A little time spent in relocating and mod- 
ernizing light fixtures in your farm buildings 
may prevent thousands of dollars’ worth of 
fire damage. 

An Illinois rural electrification specialist 
offers these tips for safer lighting in farm 
buildings: 

1. Place light fixtures where they're not 
likely to be broken by livestock, fork han- 
dles, or other equipment. 

2. A dollar spent on a dustproof fixture for 
the haymow, grain bins, or other dusty places 
can prevent future fires. 

3. Don’t mount lights straight out from a 
wall where the bulbs will catch cqbwebs or 
where they can be used as hangers for 
clothes, drop cords, etc. 

There are two main styles of dustproof fix- 
tures. One uses a Mason jar to protect the 
bulb;_the other has a heavy glass dome. The 
latter type is best if the light has to be lo- 
cated where it may be struck. 





WHICH COW WILL WIN? 


iain 
(Ss fe2 2) 
<r x 





Here is your chance to compare your 
judging ability with the experts. The 
first class in the 24th Annual Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest appears 
on page 20 and the rules are explained 
on page 28. This is the first of five 
classes that will be presented, and we 
extend a cordial invitation to everyone 
to participate. A well-qualified, nation- 
ally known judge has been selected to 
make the official placings on each breed 
and so that everyone has an equal op- 
portunity, the judges make their plac- 
ings from a copy of the magazine, just 
as you will. They do not see the cows 
themselves, nor do they see the original 
pictures. Be sure to place the Jerseys 
now, and hold your placings until all 
five classes have appeared. 
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BULK FEED STORAGE on the 





- 


second floor equipped with a 24-foot 





feed elevator which eliminates the necessity of lifting heavy feed. 


Cut Chore Time With Gravity Flow Bins 


A gravity chute that can be 
opened and closed from the 
milking parlor fills the grain 
bunks from 300-lb. hoppers 
located on the second floor. 


by Norris A. fachson 


ACHINES and gravity take the work 
out of feeding chores on the Forni 


Brothers dairy farm in Eddy County, 
New Mexico. Each stanchion has a built-in 
grain bunk, filled through a galvanized metal 
chute leading from overhead storage hoppers. 

“The system permits one man to handle 30 
cows an hour and not be hampered with feed 
placement during milking,” says Frank, gen- 
eral manager. The actual feeding requires 
only a quick pull on a metering device chain 
on each chute while preparing the cows for 
milking. 

A pull on the chain opens a slide trap in 
the metal chute. Springs close the trap im- 
mediately, allowing three pounds of feed to 
drop into the bunks. The method also per- 
mits regulation of feed according to produc- 
tion per animal. 

Filling the feed hoppers requires less than 
an hour daily. Located in the barn’s second 
story, each hopper has a capacity of 300 
pounds, sufficient for a day's feeding. There 
is ample room in the loft for storage of a 
week's supply of feed. 

A 24-foot elevator made of discarded equip- 
ment lifts sack feed from a truck to the stor- 
age area where it is stacked by hand. The 
elevator is powered by a quarter horsepower 
electric motor. 


, 
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STORAGE HOPPERS on the second floor above the milking parlor 
each hold 300 pounds of grain which is enough for a day’s feeding. 
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METAL CHUTE WITH SLIDE TRAP drops three pounds of feed into stanchion grain bunk. 


This gravity flow 


device permits the farmer to feed the cows without leaving the milker. 








THE LOCAL VETERINARIAN plays an important role in herd health 


programs. 
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“How We Guard Against Disease’ 


Here’s how these dairymen prevent, diagnose, and treat the 
diseases that worry them most. . . Bang’s, mastitis, milk fever. 


T IS estimated that our health losses in 
dairy cattle equal our entire net income 
from the sale of dairy products. With 
dairy farmers everywhere looking for ways 
of reducing the cost of milk production, we 
wanted our readers to have the benefit of 
the experiences of eight of our leading dairy- 
men on what they do to guard against disease. 


What diseases have given you most con- 
cern and what symptoms do you look for 
in diagnosing them? 

Mr. Silas Lammers, Ohio: Bang's, regular 
testing and watching cows that make up ud- 
der too milk fever, lack of alertness 
around calving time; mastitis, regular check- 
ing on the milk. 

Mr. R. H. Pearce, Alabama: Brucellosis, 
the animal's general appearance, especially 
whether or not she’s nervous and restless and 
continually switching her tail. Also, the vulva 
is usually puffy and there may or may not 
be a discharge. 

Mr. Norman Townsend, New Hampshire: 
Mastitis, swollen, inflamed or hard quarters, 
garget in strip cup. Bang’s, abortion, though 
that is not always Bang’s, can be due to an 
injury. Calf scours, sick calves which is evi- 
dence enough. 

Mr. W. L. King, Maryland: Mastitis, hard 
quarters and lumpy milk. 

Mr. Charles Miles, Michigan: Milk fever. 
We observe the cow very closely a few hours 


soon, 


before calving and for two or three days 
afterward for signs of weakness in the legs 
and back. 

Mr. Robert Jordan, Tennessee: Formerly 
Bang’s and mastitis; now we experience more 
trouble with milk fever. Bang’s, premature 
calving and failing to clean up after calving. 
All such animals are treated as suspicious 
animals although the herd is clean. Mastitis, 
abnormal milk and inflamed udders. Most 
cases will run a temperature. Milk fever, 
partial or complete paralysis. 

Mr. Vernon Mudgett, Massachusetts: Bang’s 
disease 20 years ago; now we have a vac- 
cinated and accredited herd. Now slow breed- 
ing, acetonemia, and mastitis. 

Mr. H. M. Gans, Pennsylvania: Ketosis, 
lack of appetite, dull and listless, a disagree- 
able odor on the breath, milk or excreta, but 
the best is a urine test. Sore feet; this trouble 
is easily detected and may show up as lame- 
ness, a swelling of the foot, or a foul odor 
and moistness between the toes. Vaginitis 
(we had an outbreak of this four years ago); 
this can be detected by visual examination 
of the lips of the vulva and may be indicated 
by an abnormal discharge there-from. 


What routine practices do you follow in 
controlling mastitis? 


Pearce: Check each cow’s udder before 
milking; use chlorine solution dip for milkers 
between each cow; remove milking machine 


when cows are milked out; handle the milk- 
ing herd carefully and patiently. 

Lammers: Milk infected animals last; use a 
disinfectant in the wash water and milker 
parts; and use penicillin and aureomycin as a 
last resort. 

Townsend: Clean, thorough milking, prompt 
removal of machine when cow is milked out, 
and use of the strip cup. 

King: We make monthly laboratory tests, 
use the strip cup every milking, disinfect our 
milkers between each cow, machine strip be- 
cause we feel this method carries less dis- 
ease, and seal each teat with pine tar disin- 
fectant after each milking. 

Miles: We use a strip cup at every milk- 
ing and are always on the lookout for any 
abnormalities about the cow’s udder. 

Jordan: We use a strip cup once each 
week, run laboratory samples once each 
month, and follow a rigid milking procedure 
at all times. 

Mudgett: Thorough and complete stripping 
at each milking; we keep udders off cement 
floors (four inches of bedding under cows at 
all times in Hoard-type stalls); and we never 
feed over 12 pounds of 16 per cent dairy ra- 
tion per day, even to heavy producers. 

Gans: We try to eliminate the mechanical 
hazards from the pastures and lots and use 
plenty of dry bedding when they are housed 
in a stall that is big enough for the cow. 
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What do you consider the principal caus- 
es of mastitis? 


Lammers: After all these years, I have 
changed my mind so-often I must say that 
I really don’t know. 

Pearce: Improper use of milking machines 
(leaving them on too long), using too high 
a vacuum (we like around 12! pounds), im- 
proper cleaning of teat cups, and failing to 
pen cows during heat periods causing over- 
exertion on the udder. 

Townsend: Injuries, colds settling in quar- 
ters, and not completely milking out a quar- 
ter. 

King: Carelessness in milking the cows and 
overfeeding. 

Miles: Careless milking, too little bedding, 
and improper stalls for the cows. 

Jordan: In most cases, over milking by 
either hand or machine, although it is not 
likely to happen as often with hand milking 
as with a machine. Other leading causes are 
cows being hooked, thus bruising the udders, 
cows stepping over rocks or other obstruc- 
tions, temperature changes, and cows lying 
on cold floors or wet bedding. 

Mudgett: Incomplete stripping, injury or 
chilling of udder, overfeeding of grain, and 
leaving milking machine on too long. 

Gans: Short, narrow stalls, using too little 
bedding, drafts, and physical injuries. 


What steps do you take in the event of 
a mastitis flareup? 


Lammers: We are extremely careful in our 
sanitation procedure. We treat the infected 
cases, milking those cows last and discarding 
the milk. 

Pearce: When possible, milk infected cows 
by hand, and feed a light ration such as 
ground or rolled oats on pasture; we add 
wheat bran if on dry feed. The infected quar- 
ter or quarters are treated with one of the 
drugs now available. In case of much swell- 
ing, hot and cold packs for 15 to 20 minutes 
are applied morning and night until the 
swelling goes down. If the case is acute, we 
give three million units of penicillin per day, 
not to exceed three days, in addition to the 
above treatment. We keep the animal in 
comfortable quarters and feed the milk to the 
hogs or destroy it. 

Townsend: We treat with penicillin and 
massage the udder frequently. The cows are 
milked in the regular line; the milk is milked 
into a pail containing a solution of bactericide 


and the whole mess is dumped down the 
sewer. 
King: We treat all infected quarters im- 


mediately and take feed from the cow. The 
infected cows are milked last, and the milk 
is disposed of where the cows will not come 
in contact with it. 

Miles: We reduce the amount of concen- 
trates fed and treat the infected quarter 
with penicillin and streptomycin. The infected 
cow is milked last and the milk is destroyed. 

Jordan: Record the temperature, cut down 
on feed, milk out the affected quarters each 
hour, and use an udder steamer until the ud- 
der becomes normal to the touch. It is very 
seldom that we use any medication and then 
only under the direction of our veterinarian. 
If we had a chronic case, she would be 
milked by hand. If a machine is used, the 
rubber parts should be boiled in a solution 
of lye at once. We do this to our machine 
once each week, using two sets of liners, al- 
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ternating them weekly. Milk from cows with 
mastitis is poured down the drain. 

Mudgett: We have had almost no experi- 
ence with streptococcus agalactiae infection. 
With acute coliform infection (of very high 
temperature and very hard quarter), we have 
had excellent results with five grams of 
streptomycin injected in the muscle along 
with one bottle of Sulmet intravenously; 
nothing is put into the udder. We milk mas- 
titis cows last and discard the milk. 

Gans: The cow is removed to a box stall 
and milked by hand. The quarter is injected 
with Pendistrin; where swelling is severe and 
there is a high temperature, an oral dose of 
Sulfonamide is given. 


What is your program for controling bru- 
cellosis? 


Lammers: Test everything that is bred and 
over two years of age once a year, use Strain 
19 and vaccinate between four and eight 
months of age, isolate new additions to the 
herd from three to four weeks and have them 
retested before putting them in the dairy 
herd; a cow is kept in a maternity stall alone 
and must be in perfect health before she is 
added to the rest of the herd. 

Pearce: Each animal is vaccinated between 
six and eight months of age by the local 
veterinarian under state supervision. We raise 
our replacements. 

Townsend: All animals over nine months 
of age are tested every three or four months. 
All calves are calfhood vaccinated with Strain 
19 between six and eight months. We raise 
all of our own replacements and breed arti- 
ficially so no new animals are brought into 
the herd. All animals calve in pens, but are 
not isolated. 

King: We test every six months, vaccinate 
calves between six and eight months of age 
with Strain 19, buy only vaccinated animals, 
and try to freshen as many cows on pasture 
as possible. 

Miles: Our herd is blood tested for bru- 
cellosis every four months or three times a 
year. We do no vaccinating. If a new ani- 
mal is purchased, it must pass a clean test 
both before and after it is brought on the 
farm; it is kept isolated for 90 days after 
arrival. 

Jordan: We test each six months, vaccinate 
our calves with Strain 19 as near eight 
months as possible (under supervision of our 
State Department of Agriculture); new ani- 
mals are kept in a separate lot for 30 days 
and then retested and added to the herd if 
clean. If I were buying I would certainly 
want to know the history of the herd for a 
period of years. Cows that are to calve are 
kept separate for 10 days before calving and 
until they have completely recovered from 
calving or until there is no drainage. 

Mudgett: Once a year cows are tested. 
Calves are vaccinated betwen four and eight 
months with Strain 19; we prefer the pow- 
dered form. We do not buy mature animals. 
At calving time, cows are kept in a separate 
box stall in winter and in a pasture away 
from the herd in summer. Am very careful 
about tracking any matter from calving cows 
to the main herd. 

Gans: Everything is tested at least once a 
year. We have been fortunate enough to 
have never had an outbreak. Some 10 years 
ago, we started vaccinating all heifer calves 
with Strain 19 (wet vaccine) and about three 
years ago our state (Turn to page 30) 





N. TOWNSEND 
New Hampshire Jersey 
breeder who milks 60 
Jerseys and does 
good all-arcund job 
of dairy farming. 





H. M. GANS 


Pennsylvania dairyman 
with outstanding herd 
of Holsteins, milks 25 
that average right at 
500 Ibs. butterfat. 





F | 
VERNON MUDGETT 


Massachusetts 
Guernsey breeder 


whose 20-cow herd 
averaged over 500 
lbs. butterfat for 
six years. 


past 





ROBERT JORDAN 


A Tennessee dairyman 
who has developed 
over the years good 
production and type 
in his Jersey herd, 





R. H. PEARCE 


One of Alabama's best 
informed and active 
dairymen—does 

an excellent job with 
his 50-cow herd. 





CHARLES L. MILES 


Manager of Windrow 
Farms, Mich., home 
of one of the nation’s 
leading registered 
Ayrshire herds. 





W. -L. KING 


Young Maryland Hol- 
stein breeder who, 
with his father, is one 
of the largest milk 
shippers in Washing- 
ton market. 





SILAS 0. LAMMERS 


One of Ohio’s top 
dairymen and well 
known Brown Swiss 
breeder. Herd is on 
continuous test. 
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MILKING PARLOR at left is attached midway to a 104-foot, one-story 


~~ 


stanchion barn. 
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HOARD'S DARYMAR. 


Milking in a parlor is preferred by owners of this farm. 


They Divorce Parlor From Pen 


A milking parlor and a pen type 
barn are ideal together, yet one 
or the other may be the solution 
to the problem on your farm. 


EN stable and milking parlor are going 
great guns. They go together so much 


that many dairymen have had the im- 
pression they're like Siamese twins. But 
there’s no law forcing the pair on you if you 
want the advantages of one but can’t use the 


other, 

For example, the Atherton brothers, Addi- 
son County, Vermont, were up against the 
bedding problem. Loose housing usually re- 
quires more than does the conventional stable. 

But bedding is notoriously scarce in many 
sections, and the price for a ton of straw is 


pretty near prohibitive in Eastern dairy 
areas. The Athertons weren't in a _ grain- 
growing section anyway; on top of that, 
they've heen strong for birdsfoot trefoil, 


which means less new seedings but also less 
oat straw. Their bedding has had to be saw- 
dust which they truck in from a sawmill 11 
miles away 


So, in considering a new barn to replace 
the old one, which was too small, too low, 
and too wet, they didn’t let anybody rush 





PIPELINE from milking parlor to milk house is a faster, easier, and 
more sanitary way of getting milk from cow to can on Atherton farm. 





them with theoretical ideas but spent time 
figuring, visiting, and looking. Pen and par- 
lor looked great. But, Theodore explains, “It 
was bedding that decided us against the com- 
bination. We saw some awful messy-looking 
cows in pen stables that were short on bed- 
ding. 

They built a dandy, low-hung stanchion 
barn, 36’ x 104’, costing $90 a running foot 
to $160 for an old-fashioned, hipped-roof one. 
Joined on is their 18’ x 36’ milking parlor 
with a pipeline running into the milkroom. 
Cows enter from a holding yard and exit by 
lane directly back into the pasture. 

The stable’s 38 tieups are divided into four 
sections for different-length cows standing in 
two lines, with a concrete drive-through be- 
tween. At front end, on both sides of the 
drive-through is a 14° x 14° sawdust storage 
room filled from the truck by the Athertons’ 
baled hay elevator. The storage means no 
scrounging in winter. They fill in August 
when there’s spare time and when the mill 
is begging for somebody to take the sawdust 
away free. 

The Athertons admit they still have to 
clean the cow stable daily in winter instead 
of cleaning out a loafing barn once yearly. 
But in summer, they just hose down the par- 
lor and save an hour’s labor a day by not 
stanchioning. “Does away with flies, too,” 
says William, “and cuts down bacteria count. 
Besides, neither Ted nor I are kids any more 
and we're through with all that stooping and 
squatting that’s crippled many a farmer we 
know.” 

You'll find the exact opposite—loafing barn 
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BEDDING is a necessary item in a sanitation program and is being 
supplied by elevating free sawdust into 14’x14’ bins in end of the barn. 


but milking in the old stanchions—at Jim 
Beiermeister’s 35-milker farm in Otsego 
County, New York. No parlor for him. Too 
much rushing the cow, he believes. Beier- 
meister happens to concentrate on production, 
the record-making kind; he milks three times 
daily and wants every drop. 

“T've got old cows milking over 100 pounds 
a day when fresh,” he says. “I want them 
to take all the time they want and eat all 
they want.” 


The herd centers around a half dozen Hol- 
steins producing at a rate of over 20,000 
pounds milk, 800 pounds butterfat. 

From stanchions, they walk across a paved 
60’ x 80’ yard to their “boudoir,” an inex- 
pensive pole-type, 32’ x 120’ loafing barn with 
hay and straw storage overhead. 

Beiermeister says the hard yard has cleared 
up foot troubles and loose housing has killed 
off mastitis. Fresh straw is added mornings 
after the few loose droppings are forked 
away. The cows rest on a dry, springy, ud- 
der-warming bed. The yard is scraped with 
tractor and the pen cleaned out once in the 
spring. 

In winter, Beiermeister has never seen a 
cow show preference for the old home. “They 
even prefer water in the outdoor trough to 
cups. I keep them in the barn one hour for 
comfortable eating and to prevent pipes from 
freezing.” 

The cows like the loafing setup in summer, 
too. They wander in from pasture to escape 
flies in the pest-sprayed “boudoir,” while 


they enjoy its shade, and sample the hay 
bunks. 


THE END 
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THE BOLL WEEVIL has been replaced 
by a large purebred Guernsey herd on 
<chis South Carolina farm. Here part 
of the herd grazes land that was once 
an expanse of fluffy white cotton bolls. 
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A Change Paid 


Edisto Farms is a family partnership that has made an 
important contribution to a whole community. 


times. Quite often these changes mean 
great misfortune to the welfare of the 
people, but to the Guess family in South 
Carolina, misfortune turned into good fortune. 

Upsets of the economy are usually due to 
wars, depression, or new inventions. But one 
of the biggest changes occurred when a tiny 
enemy, only a quarter-inch long, invaded the 
South. The total cost of this invasion in the 
first 45 years was $5,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion, land values depreciated; cotton gins 
closed; oil mills shut down; railroads and 
banks still are suffering great losses; and 
the average American pays $10 a year more 
for cotton goods because of this tiny invader, 
the boll weevil. 

Before .1920 at Edisto Farms, South Caro- 
lina, James B. Guess, Sr. and his son, James 
B., Jr., were producing 2,000 bales of cotton 
that kept three gins and 125 plows busy. 

They knew that the “front lines” of the 
boll weevil’s advance were not far away; it 
had moved northeast about 60 miles a year. 

Father and son talked the situation over. 
“Something has got to be done—I don’t know 
what; that blame thing is going to hit us 
soon and just as hard as it’s hit everybody 
else, too, but what can we do?” 

“Can't tell yet, but maybe we can figure it 
out.” 

The Guesses decided they would join a group 
of farmers and county agents touring Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Mississippi and see how 
the boll weevils were chewing up the cotton 
with their long slender bills. Cotton bolls 
were dropping off or hanging withered and 
dried. 

Already, some of the farmers in that area 
had made a change from crop farming to 
dairy farming, but this didn’t seem to be the 
solution for the Guesses because these areas 
had Bermuda grass and it was quite easy to 
start dairying. Grass at Edisto Farms was 
scarce. So, in 1920, befor: the boll weevil had 
hit Denmark, South Carviina, the Guesses cut 
their cotton production to 800 bales and 
planted the balance of their crop land to pea- 
nuts. The boll weevil attacked their planta- 
tion on schedule and instead of 800 bales of 
cotton, they picked only 99 bales. They had 
gone down for the first time. 

The Guesses were desperate. Then an idea 


C times. < in America have been rapid at 


came. They had always kept four friendly 
cows that gave a steady flow of milk. Cows? 


“That's it, we'll raise beef on that green 
grass out there.” They bought a carload of 
60 head and turned them into a 200-acre 


field. In the spring of the year, 60 head had 
enough to eat, but as the hot summer sun 
beat on the pasture, the native grasses be- 
came brown; the cattle grew hungry, and the 
first thing they knew they were eating the 
leaves off the bushes. Mr. Guess says they 
were even eating the switches off each other's 
tails. It was a hard lesson, but they learned 
that they would have to grow the feed. 

In spite of the lack of feed, the handful of 
dairy cows they had was still doing well; in 
fact, the Guesses had already had a little ex- 
perience with handling milk. It was in 1916 
when they had started a small retail route, 
just in the community. Mrs. Guess was wash- 
ing the bottles then, and later, in 1918, they 
sold some milk to Charleston, about 30 gal- 
lons a day. Producing milk wasn’t exactly 
planned, but they purchased 11 purebred 
Guernsey heifers after losing on the steers. 

A man from Indiana, Frank Carmichael, 
was with the Guesses for about two years. He 
influenced the dairying end so that the busi- 


Off 


by C. B. Hill 


ness has stuck. These 11 bred heifers were 
the real start of the dairy at Edisto Farms. 

In that first group was Eugenia of Waste- 
land and Jane of Wasteland. There are de- 
scendants of these two cows in the herd 

For about 10 years the Guesses were milking 
and selling milk at many different 
places. For awhile they were shipping milk 
to Savannah by train. The boys had a mule 
called “Clabber”’ hitched to a one-horse wagon. 
Every morning she hauled the milk to the 
train stop about a mile up the road. If the 
boys weren't right on time, when the train 
was in hearing distance, the mule would take 
off on the run, whether the milk cans were 
on the cart or not. The train always blew 
the whistle at a highway crossing about five 
minutes before it reached the stop. “Clab- 
ber’’ knew her whistle. 


cows 


The size of the purebred Guernsey herd at 
Edisto has increased rapidiy from raising 
their calves. Occasionally they go out and 
purchase five or 10 head. They bought La- 
dalda’s Baby, which turned out to be a good 
cow and the “Nancy” family of the herd is 
also outstanding. The bull, Edisto Farms 
Challenger, has 120 registered daughters, 


most of which are on the farm making valu- 
(Continued on page 32) 


able milk. 





THE J. B. GUESS FAMILY, L. to R.: 


Mrs. T 


C. Guess, daughter, Mary Eleanor, T. C. Guess, 


Mrs. James B. Guess, Jr., James B. Guess III, Mrs. James B. Guess III, and James B. Guess, Jr. 
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Fight Fires 





7 With High-Pressure Fog 


When fighting farm fires, the value 
of one gallon of water can be in- 
creased 10 times by the use of high 
pressure and a fog nozzle. 


by Randall C. Swanson 


URING one week two farm houses, both 
within five miles of a fire department, 
were lost by the rural fire department 


f lack of water. Both of these house 
brought under control, only to be 


because \ 


ires were 


lost when the water supply ran out. 

We must realize that no method of sup- 
plying water for rural fires can give us an 
unlimited supply such as we have from the 
city hydrant. It is true that a few farms are 
located on lakes and streams with a good wa- 
ter supply within a few hundred feet of the 
buildings. These rural residents are extreme- 


rtunate However, the farmer with a 


ly fe 


rar? t Spectatist at t 


Amounts of water used 


181 HOUSE FIRES USED... 





1000 gol. 
or more 







14% 








500 gal. or less 





Average: 518 gal. per fire 


lake or stream in his back yard represents 
only a fraction of one per cent of the total 
farmers, and we can’t dismiss our water sup- 
ply problem for rural fire fighting on the 
basis of the good fortune of these few. 

It might seem that the next best solution 
in case of fire would be a large supply tank 
or cistern of about 5,000 or 6,000 gallons. 
Only a few of our farms (less than one per 
cent), have a water supply like this available 
for fire fighting. 

Because small numbers of farmers have 
man-made supply tanks or cisterns and com- 
paratively few are located on streams and 
lakes, we must use other methods to supply 
water. The only practical alternative which 
is reasonably satisfactory is to bring water 
to the farm by fire truck. 


Hauling water fo fire... 


Bringing water to fire presents problems 
which we need to analyze carefully. First, 
we must remember that we have a big stake 
in the time it takes the fire truck to reach 
the fire. Many things have been done to cut 
down on this travel time, and we must not 
jeopardize it with an overload of water. 
of water will slow down the 


A big load 


with high-pressure fog 
41 BARN FIRES USED... 





1000 gal. or more 


500 gal. or less 


63 % 





Average: 705 gal. per fire 
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. ™ HOaaos paikyman 
RURAL FIRE TRUCK equipped with high- 
pressure fog nozzle can put out more farm 
fires with less water and puts a check on 
the tremendous waste caused by these fires. 


. 


truck. It’s not the weight of the water alone 
but the rapid shifting of this weight can add 
minutes to the fire run. Experience shows 
that 500 gallons is a good load of water for 
the fire truck, with 600 gallons the very 
maximum to be carried. 

Many rural fire departments now have an 
extra tank-truck carrying 1,000 gallons of 
water. This truck does not have pumping 
equipment but is maintained only to carry an 
additional water supply. This is often a rela- 
tively cheap truck, equipped with a used 
tank which may be unfit for its original pur- 
pose but good enough for carrying water. 
This truck moves slower and arrives a few 
minutes later than the regular fire truck. 

So with careful planning and an auxiliary 
tank-truck, we still have arranged for only 
1,500 gallons of water to fight our farm fire. 
Even this amount (which is more than most 
rural fire departments can supply) is cer- 
tainly a small water budget with which to 
fight a major farm fire. Families with a 
limited budget of dollars (and that includes 
most of us) plan carefully to get the most 
value possible out of every dollar they spend. 


How water puts out fires . . . 


In considering the economical use of wa- 
ter, let’s first consider the effect of water it- 
self on fire. The effect of water is largely 
one of cooling or absorbing heat. When ma- 
terial is cooled sufficiently, it can no longer 
burn. Water must be changed to vapor or 
steam to have a noticeable effect on a fire. 
It requires a relatively small amount of heat 
to raise water to the boiling point, but to ac- 
tually vaporize water or turn it into steam 
requires a large number of heat units 
(BTU’s). Actually it requires only one unit 
of heat to raise the temperature of a pound 
of water one degree F. but it requires al- 
most 1,000 units to change this same pound 
of water from the boiling point into vapor. 

It is plain to see that we must change wa- 
ter to vapor to get its real value. Unless we 
can apply water to farm fires in a way that 
almost all of it is changed to vapor, we are 
doing a poor job of water budget planning. 


Convert water fo vapor... 


The amount of heat absorbed by water is 
determined by the surface area of the water 
exposed to the fire. The smaller the water 
particles, the greater the surface. Applying 
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water in a solid stream gives us the 
smallest amount of surface. The 
greatest amount of surface can be 
created by applying water under 
high pressure and changing it into 
fog 

In research conducted by a manu- 
facturer of spray equipment, it was 
found that spray particles discharged 
at 600 pounds of pressure averaged 
from .0059 to .0150 inches in diam- 
eter. This size does not mean much 
to us until we convert it in terms of 
surface. Sixty gallons of water 
applied in particles .0059 inches 
in size will create over two acres 
of surface. When we realize that 
60 gallons of water gives us two 
acres of surface, it is easier for us 
to realize how we can change wa- 
er to steam or vapor. 

If we apply this water in parti- 
cles this size through two nozzles 
at the rate of 30 gallons per noz- 
zie, the heat absorbed is equal to 
burning over 20 pounds of coal per 
minute, or burning an average 
family’s winter coal supply in less 


than seven hours. Burning the 
winter fuel supply in seven hours 
would produce a tremendous fire 
much bigger than an_ ordinary 


farm fire. 

When we realize that 60 gallons 
of water per minute changed com- 
pletely into steam would absorb 
the heat produced by such a fire, 
we can appreciate the effectiveness 
of water properly used. 


Produce high-pressure fog . . . 


We said that the rate at which 
the heat is absorbed is in direct 
relation to the surface area of the 
water exposed to the fire when it 
is applied. It is conservative to 
say that the value of a gallon of 
water is increased ten times by 
applying it as high-pressure fog in 
small particles, rather than as a 
solid stream. 

Producing high-pressure fog of 
600 pounds of pressure requires 
special equipment. First of all, we 


need a truck equipped with a¢ 
high-pressure pump. We need a 
piston type or positive displace- 


ment pump to produce this high 
pressure at the end of the nozzle 
economically. The pressure re- 
quired at the pump may be 800 
io 850 pounds in order to deliver 
600 pounds at the nozzle. Two 
“live” hose reels each carrying 150 
feet of high-pressure hose are con- 
pump. The other 
end of the high-pressure hose car- 
ries a special nozzle to handle the 
pressure and produce fog. This 


nected to the 


type of pump requires no priming, 





so it's ready to operate as soon 
as it reaches the fire. 

High-pressure fog equipment, in- 
cluding the truck, would cost ap- 
proximately $10,00) which is about 
the same price as other equip- 
ment. An additional $1,000 should 
provide an auxiliary tank-truck. 

Since most fire equipment is 
sold to cities and villages, few 
companies have seen fit to produce 
equipment that meets the farmers’ 
water problem. Most of the fire 
equipment sold to cities and vil- 
lages is built for low pressure and 
volumes of 500, 750, and even 1,000 
gallons per minute. 

Cities, and villages with an un- 


limited water supply must make 
their own decision but high-vol- 
ume pumpers tor farm fires are 


folly. Farmers have a_ different 
problem and must insist on equip- 
ment that meets their problem. 
Fifteen hundred gallons of water 
applied properly at 600 pounds of 
pressure at the end of the nozzle 
with the nozzle open is worth at 
least 15,000 gallons of water un- 
der low pressure. That’s what we 
mean by making good use of the 
water budget. 


What others say... 


To fully appreciate what rural 
folks think of high-pressure fog, 
let’s look for a moment at Kent 
County, Michigan. Here they have 
eight high-pressure fog units in 
operation. Quoting the Kent Coun- 
ty rural fire chief: 

“During the last year, 370 rural 
calls were serviced and a property 
savings of $543,105.00 recorded. 

“The advantage of high-pres- 
sure fog fire fighters in rural areas 
is the ease in which the complete 
unit, including water supplies, can 
be taken to the fire, the efficient 
use of water, the small amount of 
water damage, simplicity of opera- 
tions, and the physical protection 
that the fog provides firemen from 


heat, smoke, and gas for close 
range operations.” 
This kind of equipment brings 


in a new era in rural fire fighting 

Let's remember that fire fighting 
equipment at its best is for emer- 
gency use only. Progress in rural 
fire fighting should never be in- 
terpreted as a signal to relax our 
vigilance in the removal of hazards 
and the prevention of farm fires. 
A fire is always a tragedy. Our 
ideal situation is to have the best 
equipment which, because of our 
prevention program, we seldom 
need to use. THE END 
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FOG NOZZLES are being adjusted for a solid stream on left and 


partial fog on the right. 


This is made possible with a high-pressure 


pump that comes as part of the equipment on fire department truck. 


A TANK TY\PE 
MILK COOLER 
BY 


THE LEADER... 


gal. capacity 


Also tvailable in other 


ZERO-TANK 


BULK MILK COOLER 





Here you have it—the last word in milk coolers—the first tank type 
cooler designed expressly for farm use that has everything a tank 
cooler should have. Look at these Wilson features: 





4. 


1. 


Single Package ... comes ready to plug in. 
Nothing else to buy, needs no special power 
or water installations. 

Fast Water Spray Cooling . . . can’t freeze 
milk, but starts cooling the instant milk 
enters tank. 

Drop-In Refrigeration and Circulator Units 
... easy to clean, easy to service, easy on the 
electric bill. 

Space-Saving Designs ...compact, fit in 
almost any milk house. 





K 





Get the full details on Wilson Zero-Tank Coolers at your Wilson 
Dealer’s. Check them—feature for feature ...easy flush cleaning, 
automatic agitation, stainless tank and lids, white Dulux exterior, 
5-year unit warranty, modest price. Mail coupon for FREE information. 





WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC. 


WIFE-SAVER 
WILSON UPRIGHT HOME FREEZER 


Here’s a freezer for farm use—big, 
rugged, roomy—yet it takes scarcely 
more space than a card table. Front- 
opening design keeps foods see-able, 
reach-able. Zero° Plate shelves with 
package holder bars let you file food 
neatly—no more fumble, tumble, 
jumble. Separate fast freeze section, 
frozen juice pockets, wrapping ma- 
terial bin, warning light, temperature 
control. See it at your Wilson Dealer's. 
Or write for free informatiou. 3 chest- 
type models also available. 








(Division Tyler Refrigeration Corp.) 


Pioneers in Farm Milk Coolers and Home Freezers... specialists in refrigeration. 











Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. 
107 Glenwood Avenue, Smyrna, Delaware 


Please send me name of my nearest Wilson Dealer. Also FREE information on 


the following: 


C] Wilson Can-Type Milk Coolers 


NAME 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 


C] Wilson Zero-Tank Milk Coolers 
CJ Wilson Home Freezers. 





ADDRESS 





STATE 





POST OFFICE 
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Questions 
From Our Readers 





Depreciated Purchased Cows 


I have a question about farm in- 
come tax. I bought a nine-year-old 
purebred cow for $400 to be used 
as a brood cow. I believe the av- 
erage life of any cow is estimated 
at eight to ten years of age. Can 
I depreciate the entire cost this 
year in view of the fact that her 
life expectancy is unknown at that 
age and very unpredictable? 

Ohio Wilmer D. Swope 

When you purchase a breeding 
animal regardless of its age, you 
cannot take out the cost until you 
sel] it. However, you can recover 
part of the cost through deprecia- 
tion. 

You make an estimate of the 
number of years you think you 
will use her and divide this into 
the price. 

Assume you will use her four 
years. This would allow you $100 
a year. Now if you find that at 
the end of two years you decide 
to sell her for $120, you would 
have received $200 as depreciation 
and $120 as sale price totaling 
$320. This would show a loss of 
$80. I. F. HALL, 


When Figuring Depreciation 


I have two questions on income 
tax to which I would like answers. 

How will I figure my deprecia- 
tion on a grade A dairy? This 
building would have cost $2,400 if 
all labor had been hired and all 
new materials used. We are doing 
some of the labor and using mate- 
rial from an old basement building 
making the cost about $1,750. What 
figure shall I use for depreciation? 

The other question: This is the 
second year for our oil lease pay- 
ment. Will I be allowed 4.5 per 
cent for depletion on this payment 
this year? 

Texas Loyd Kelley 

Improvement to and erection of 
new buildings are capital expense, 
the cost of which is recovered 
through depreciation. You compute 
all your cash cost as the cost ba- 
sis of the building and then esti- 
mate the number of years of use- 
ful life. Divide the cost by these 
number of years to get the yearly 
depreciation. 

If the old basement building had 
not been entirely depreciated over 
the years you have owned it you 
would have some unrecovered cost 
in the lumber used on the dairy. 
This could be added to the $1,750 
cash cost as your total cost and 
not the value $2,400. 

Have you checked oil leases with 
your local office? As I understand 
the depletion provisions, you take 
the depletion each vear there is 
income. Under section 114 of the 
Internal Revenue Code one can 
deduct 27% per cent of the gross 
income from the property during 
the taxable year. This applies to 
oil and gas wells. I. F. HALL. 


A father had been lecturing his 
young hopeful on the evils of stay- 
ing out late at night and sleeping 
late in the morning. “You will 
never amount to anything,” he 
continued, “unless you turn over a 
new leaf. Remember the early 
bird catches the worm.” “How 
about the worm, father?” inquired 
the young man. “Wasn't he rather 
foolish to get up so early?” “My 
son,” replied the father solemnly, 
“that worm hadn't been to bed all 
night. He was on his way home.” 
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Dry Cows Need 








FULOPEP FITTING FEEO 





@ul-o-Pep’s added nutritional strength 
BUILDS UP BODY CONDITION 


Your dry cow is doing a big, two-fold job . . . 1. Building a 
calf... 2. Conditioning her body for her next lactation. Unless you 
feed her properly when she’s dry, she’ll rob her own body 
of hard-to-replace nutrients to build her calf. Actually 
she’s robbing you of valuable milk later on! 


DEVELOPS STRONG CALVES 


Many modern dairymen now build up their dry cows 
with vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed. Sure helps cows build 
sound, sturdy calves... builds up a reserve for 
their next milking periods, too. What’s more, Ful-O-Pep nourishes 
the tiny, useful bacteria in the rumen, enabling cattle to 
assimilate grain and roughage more efficiently. 


BUILDS UP BULLS, TOO! 
Ful-O-Pep’s special vitamin and mineral fortification 
helps build up bulls for breeding . . . makes it outstanding for 
growing heifers with milk-making capacity. So, this year, 
try extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed . . . built around clean, 
crimped oats and barley. It’s truly an outstanding dairy feed! 









See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer 








"You, too,can be a 
CMART. DAIRYMAN !“ 


~—"| | / HARRY YOUR INCOME 
[FROM THOSE SLUGGISH COWS 















. MILK AVE A YEAR ROUND \ CANT COMPARE WITH TOMS 
RAM FOR RETTER \ ee ASK HIM HOW 
ES BIGGER MILK 





~~! 











“R 
y TOM ‘ | ADD MOW-KARE 12 LBS. TO 
1iGH-PRICEO ' A TON FOR FRESWENING BUILD-UP AND 
: t NVERTING FEED TO MILK. KOW-KARE 
j HAS VITAMIN Dz, |/RON, PHOSPHOROUS, 
womore / \ IODINE, COBALT AND CALCIUM, SEEMS 
: TO HELP COWS’ DIGESTIONS 












— 

GOSH! MOW-KARE REALLY HELPS 
OFF -FEED OR FRESHENING COWS. I'M 
MIXING KOW-KARE YEAR ‘ROUND NOW 
FOR BETTER CALVES, MORE CASH 






; “NS 
HIM TOTRY AOMAARE 





/ Buy 'T IN THE SOLB DRUM 
THE COST FROM 55¢ 
44 PER LB. GOOD 
rar YEAR ROUND 


= vs PROTECTION A) 
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Write for FREE Cow Book 


Ask us for this useful FREE treatise “Care 


and Feeding of Dairy Cattle’, written by 
a dairy authority. For better calves, higher 
milk checks get trusted KOW-KARE at 
your dealer's. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. Inc. 
Lyndonville 13, Vermont 














Are You Just a Calf Puller? 


Delivering calves; it is unnecessary to 
have much trouble at the time of de- 
livery. The caretaker should be in a 
position to do all of this work at the 
right time. 
gs that can be done to make 
* wrong presentation or rear 
very i not be unsuccessfu This subject 
y atrate y 4A... 
ant features nnected wit e manager 
. ecessarily ro 
vement. Let 





WE GUARANTEE TO TEACH ‘ ° sttleman how to accomplish the following 
’ i ' 


= cow heifers 


Write for catalog which tells the whole story. 
cality, talk with them about the 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


DEPT. H.0.-54, 216 EAST TENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
Eight of the seventeen schools have been conducted. Next schools of the 1953-1954 season to 
be conducted at: 
NEWARK, WN. J. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
RICHMOND, VA. 
HARRISBURG, PA 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OGDEN, UTAH 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF 
PORTLAND, ORE 


Ask for the names of our studegts in your to- 


Essex House Hotel JAN. 5-9, 1954 
Sheraton-Gibsen Motel JAN. 12-16, 1954 
Pickwick Motel JAN. 19-23, 1954 

Jenn Marshall Hotei FEB. 9-13, 1954 

Wm. Penn Hotel FEB. 16-20, 1954 
Maryland Hotel FES. 23-27, 1954 

Ben Lomond Hotel MAR. 23-27, 1954 
Sacramento Hotel MAR. 30-APR. 3, 1954 
Multnomah Motel APR. 6-10, 1954 
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Sales Of Capital Assets 


Sales of draft, breeding, and dairy animals are 
capital assets if they meet certain provisions. 


by !. F. Hall 














Article No. 5 


"Te: farmer has many costs 
on the farm that cannot be 
deducted as operating ex- 
penses. Such items are new build- 
ings and major improvements to 
other buildings, purchases of ma- 
chinery and equipment, and cost of 
animals used for draft, breeding, 
and dairy purposes. These costs 
are treated as capital investments 
and are recovered through depre- 
ciation over the years of estimated 
useful life. 

When such items are sold, only 
the gains and losses realized are 
taken into account for income tax 
purposes. This gain or loss on the 
Sale is the difference between the 
unrecovered cost and the selling 
price. The unrecovered cost is what 
is left of the purchase price after 
taking out the depreciation over 
the number of years owned. 

When computing the tax on 
some farms, the deduction for de- 
preciation was not needed in some 
particular year to show no tax due 
for that year; therefore it was left 
out. Even though no depreciation 
was taken, it must be considered 
as taken in computing the gain or 
loss on the particular item when it 
is sold. You will see when you do 
this that it increases the _ gain. 
This point has been questioned by 
some taxpayers. 

Schedule D, which is included 
with your tax forms, is used to re- 
port capital gains and losses. 
Farmers use this form now much 
more often than a few years ago. 
Section 117 (j) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is of special interest as 
it pertains to livestock sales. The 
main provisions are outlined brief- 
ly on the back of Schedule D. 

Sales which would be reported 
on Schedule D will include the sale 
of a farm, other real estate, securi- 
ties, buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment, and animals used for breed- 
ing, draft, or dairy purposes, When 
such animals are ordered sold by 
federal and state authority because 
of diseases, the situation is cov- 
ered under section 117 (j) and 
called “involuntary conversion.” In- 
surance income on such animals if 
killed by lightning or fire can also 
be reported on Schedule D. Only 50 
per cent of the net gain is taxable. 


Purchase and sale of livestock . . 


When on the cash basis of re- 
porting, as is the case with most 
farmers, the cost of feeder cattle, 
hogs, and lambs cannot be deduct- 
ed until the year in which they are 
sold. The profit is computed by de- 
ducting the cost from the sale 
price. No depreciation is allowed 
on such livestock. The gain is or- 
dinary income and is 100 per cent 
taxable. 

On the accrual basis the cost of 
all purchased animals is deducted 
in the year purchased. If these are 
on hand at the end of the year, 
their value is entered in the clos- 
ing inventory. 

When sales are made of draft, 
breeding, and dairy animals, the 
Revenue Act of 1951 defines these 
animals as property used in the 


taxpayer’s trade or business. They 
can be treated as capital assets 
provided: 

1. The livestock must have been 
owned for 12 months or more. 

2. The livestock must have been 
used for draft, breeding, or dairy 
purposes and not primarily for sale 
in the ordinary course of the farm 
business. 

The term livestock is given a 
broad interpretation and includes 
cattle, hogs, horses, mules, don- 
keys, sheep, goats, fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and other mammals. It does 
not include chickens, turkeys, 
pigeons, geese, other birds, fish, 
frogs, reptiles, etc. 


Purchase and sale of 
machinery and equipmenf... 


The cost of purchased machinery 
and equipment cannot be deducted 
as ordinary operating expenses, 
but a portion of the cost is recov- 
ered through yearly depreciation. 

When any item is sold, only the 
gain or loss is considered for in- 
come tax purpose. The gain or 
loss is determined by taking the 
difference between the unrecovered 
cost and the selling price. 

Many pieces of machinery are 
traded in on new machines. When 
this is done, no gain or loss on the 
old machine is reported for income 
tax purpose. The cost basis of the 
new machine is the cash paid to 
boot plus the unrecovered cost of 
the old machine traded in. A grain 
binder may have been traded in on 
a $2,000 combine. The dealer took 
$1,800 and the old binder. The cost 
basis of the new combine is $1,800 
cash paid plus $160 unrecovered 
cost or $1,960. 


Purchase and sale of a farm... 


Both the purchaser and seller 
of a farm have to do quite a little 
figuring. The seller has to compute 
his gain or loss. The purchaser has 
to allocate the purchase price be- 
tween land, house, other buildings, 
fences, tile drains, and other im- 
provements. If equipment § and 
livestock were included in the pur- 
chase price, the allocation is more 
involved. 

The seller must compute his 
gain or loss following the head- 
ings on Schedule D. This calls for 
1. item sold, 2. date of purchase, 
3. date sold, 4. sale price, 5. total 
depreciation allowed since farm 
was acquired, 6. cost when ac- 
quired and cost of all improve- 
ments added, 7. expense of sale, 
and 8. gain or loss. The method 
used to compute the gain or loss is 
to add to the sale price all the 
depreciation recovered. From this 
sum, subtract the purchase cost 
plus cost of all improvements add- 
ed plus cost of the sale. The re- 
sult is the gain or loss. 

As the sale of a farm may in- 
crease the tax liability by several 
hundred dollars, it is advisable to 
obtain the services of a competent 
tax consultant. 


Sale of farm residence . . . 


When the sale of a farm includes 
the taxpayer’s principal residence 
and he buys another residence 
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w'thin a year before or after there 





are some othe bene fits 
Farm Residence Farm not 
including only (esti- including 
residence mated) residence 
Scale price $36,000 $7,500 $28, 500 
Cost 20,000 5,000 15,000 





Gain $16,000 $2,500 $13,500 


The gain recognized if no other 
residence is purchased is $16,000. 
This is only 50 per cent taxable (if 
held over six. months) unless offset 
by capital losses. If a residence is 
purchased for $7,500 or more (as 
part of another farm or a city res- 
idence), the gain is $13,500. 


Installment sale ... 


Under certain conditions one 
may use a special method of com- 
puting the gain on the farm sale 
This is known as th» “installment 
sales” method. This can be used 
when the initial payments do not 
exceed 30 per cent of the selling 
price. Initial payments include any 
down payment plus any install- 
ments made during the taxable 
year of the sale 

The installment method of re- 
porting the gain gives the taxpay- 
er an advantage of not paying tax 
on income which has not yet been 
collected. This can be used when 
a father sells to a son with very 
little down payment. 


Check Up On Grass Silage 
Spring, 1954 


Did your grass silage keep well 
last winter? 

A check on last fall’s silage will 
tell you ways to improve this 
year’s harvest, says George Wer- 
ner, dairy feed specialist at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

First, color and odor are a good 
indication of what has happened to 
the grass in your silo. Good grass 
silage has a greenish color and a 
clean odor .If the color is very 
dark, it’s usually an indication of 
overheating. That means loss in 
feed value. Overheated grass si- 
lage has a characteristic “tobacco” 
odor. That does not mean good 
quality, Werner points out. 

Then, some grass silage has a 
very strong, unpleasant odor. That 
occurs most frequently when the 
crop is harvested with too much 
water. Silage of this type may 
have a greasy or slippery feel when 
handled. 

Strong smelling grass silage 
should be fed with extra care to 
prevent milk from taking on un- 
desirable flavors. 

Coarse, stemmy silage indicates 
late cutting. 

Silage made in ordinary silos 
needs to develop some acidity. 
Werner says chew a bit of the si- 
lage to get the taste. A slightly 
acid taste is-all right. Silage made 
in air tight glass lined silos can 
be of high qualiy without acid 
taste 

Length of cut is important for 
good quality silage. Grass on the 
dry side needs to be chopped as 
short as possible. Grass that’s wet 
makes better silage when it is 
coarsely chopped. 

Mold development means air in 
the silo. Mold usually indicates 
poor packing. Here are the causes 
for poor packing: (1) not enough 
moisture in the grass, (2) leaky 
silo, (3) uneven filling, and (4) 
grass chopped too long. 


Oddly enough the world’s short- 
est sermon is preached by a traf- 
fic sign. “KEEP RIGHT.” 
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"Steel buildings are the best investment 
we ever made 
for our farm’ 














say 
Herbert and Lloyd Duenow, 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
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arry farmers Herbert Duenow and son Lloyd have 
this to say about steel farm buildings: ““We wanted a 
steel building with straight side walls and without cen- 
ter posts to give us all the room possible. After locking 
for two years, we decided on a 36’ x 72’ steel building. 

“Our Grade ‘A’ milk producing cows seem to be 
healthier in our new barn because they are kept warm 
and dry even in the coldest weather. We did our own 
erection, insulation, and foundation work and the barn 
was up in a few weeks. Next to the cow barn is a 
36’ x 48’ steel building that we put up in six days. It 
will hold 81 tons of baled hay, and when it’s empty we 
use it for a machine shed.” 

The Duenows also recognize the safety of steel build- 
ings. Lloyd Duenow says, “One big advantage our new 
steel buildings give us is that now we don’t have to 
worry about fire.’ In addition, it is easy to ground 





steel buildings for protection against lightning. United States Steel Corporation produces high- 
Just compare strong, safe, weather-resistant steel quality U-S-S Galvanized Sheets and Structural 
buildings with any other type of construction. You'll Secel which cup euatamess moneiestere tte 


see in ¢ i > Ww so ny dairymen and farmers lee ‘ 
in a minute why a | : durable farm buildings. Your requests for infor- 
agree that you get the most for your money when you 


invest in a factory-made steel building manufactured mation will be forwarded to the manufacturers 
with long-lasting U-S-S Galvanized Steel Sheets for roofs of these buildings, and you will hear directly 
and side walls and a US'S Structural Steel framework. from them. 


aun =SEND THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION com 
Agricultural Extension Section 
United States Steel Corporation, Room 4204 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa | 
I would like additional information about steel 
buildings for the oie 


© dairy barns } hay storage 
cattle shelters © machinery storage 
grain storage 0 poultry houses 
other 


Approximate size or capacity 


Please have a steel building representative c val 
on me 


Send information to: 


Name cae rere rer rT 
ee i pi Wh. cc kab eseawnne 
ne ee Pee ee State cnicoknel 
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‘| LIKE THE WAY 
CRIMP-CUT RA. ROLLS UP 
INTO SUCH A FIRM, FINE-TASTING 

‘MAKIN'S’ SMOKE!” 


5 Weaghon. 


Mo a. shop 
foreman 


‘iS THAT 
CRIMP-CUT THAT MAKES 
PRINCE ALBERT PACK SO NEAT 
IN MY PIPE AND SMOKE SO SMOOTH 
AND NATURAL-LIKE !” 


uUgenk 


if 


RINCE Aiserr 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO 





P. S. from P. A.: The ladies welcome P. A.’s light, clean aroma when the menfolks smoke it! 


MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard's Dairyman milk record 
sheets and herd books . . . Send for samples . . . No obligation 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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BUYING MILK here is convenient to gas station and shopping 


center. 


Customer can conveniently get milk without leaving car. 


MILK SALES CLIMB THROUGH 
Outdoor Vending Machines 


Over 116 thousand quarts of milk per 
month are sold through milk automats 
for Land O'Lakes Creameries. Farmers 
receive more of the consumer’s dollar. 


vending machine located in 

suburban St. Paul, Minn., re- 
cently dispensed the equivalent of 
782 quarts of milk a day for 30 
consecutive days. 

Sales figures like this indicate 
that large-size milk automats might 
provide an answer in the present 
campaign to increase fluid milk 
consumption. The milk producer 
profits through the steadily in- 
creasing sales which vending ma- 
chine distribution stimulates while 
the consumer is finding the milk 
automat convenient. 

The 782-quart figure represents 
a new peak in daily sales for a 
single milk automat, but average 
daily sales for 12 machines op- 
erated by Land O'Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., in and about Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul are equally im- 
pressive. 

For the first six months of 1953, 
these 12 machines, stocked with 
half-gallon cartons, averaged sales 
of 116,086 quarts per month or 322 
quarts each per day. Sales during 
August increased to a 388-quart- 
per-day average. 

What do these sales figures mean 
to the milk producer? 

Analysis of operations since Jan- 
uary, 1952, indicates that the pro- 
ducer gets a higher percentage of 
the consumer dollar spent for milk 
through this high-volume, outdoor- 
type vending machine than through 
any other method of distribution. 

This is true because of lower 
distribution costs; those of the 
vending machine are two cents 
lower per quart than ordinary 
methods of distribution. 

Several factors are responsible 
for the vending machine’s small 
distribution costs. First, the one- 
stop truck delivery of milk to the 
vending machine is economical. An 
average of 644 quarts are delivered 
every other day to each machine 
or a pay load of over 7,500 quarts 
per trip. 

Trucking costs are naturally low- 
er for a 7,500 quart load as com- 
pared to house-to-house deliveries 
of 420 average units per day which 


\ OUTDOOR, automatic milk 


a driver on a Minneapolis or St. 
Paul house-to-house route delivers. 

The machine itself is a labor 
saver. It is an automatic 24-hour- 
a-day salesman. It eliminates the 
necessity for making change and 
does away with cumbersome book- 
keeping systems and accounts re- 
ceivable. 

The total cost of getting milk 
to the consumer from Land O'Lakes 
St. Michael (Minn.) creamery 
38 miles distant — is two cents 
per quart. This includes delivery 
expense, service expense, space rent- 
al, depreciation, leaker and short- 
age losses, electricity, repairs and 
parts, interest and personal prop- 
erty taxes. 

Location of the vending ma- 
chines near heavy traffic centers 
usually at gasoline stations—and 
the fact that they make available 
fresh, cool milk 24 hours a day, 
play a major part in their high 
volume of sales. Customers really 
go for their convenience and sim- 
plicity of operation for children as 
well as adults. They deposit a car- 
ton of milk in the hands of the 
user in less than ten seconds. 

Sanitary conditions are assured 
in the vending machines at all 
times by dust-proof, rodent-proof, 
and insect-proof construction. All- 
metal floors, ceiling, and walls 
make them easy to keep clean 
with the result that they have al- 
ways met the most rigid require- 
ments of state and local health 
officers. 

Since the first machines were 
installed by Land O'Lakes in Janu- 
ary, 1952, operation of the thirty 
now owned by the firm has become 
a smoothly functioning, standard 
procedure. 

The vending machine operator, 
who is responsible only for main- 
tenance, calls on each machine 
every day except Sundays. He 
checks the coin mechanism and re- 
frigeration, loads the belts, cleans 
the machines, counts the coins with 
a mechanical coin sorter and count- 
er, makes the bank deposits, checks 
inventories, and calls in one mas- 
ter order specifying the number 
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of half gallons to be delivered to 
each location the following day. 

An automatic mechanical counter 
is installed on each machine which 
registers each vend. This checks 
sales against deliveries and inven- 
tories each day. 

At present the operator is serv- 
icing twelve machines each day 
and travels a distance of 78 miles. 
His telephone number is available 
at each location in case of emer- 
gency breakdowns which have been 
but few. 

A regular driver 
to the machines three times each 
week. He delivers only one style 
and one-size package, the half-gal- 
lon carton. Only a few steps are 
necessary in loading the vending 
machine directly from the truck. 
All of the milk dispensed is proc- 


delivers milk 


essed and delivered by union em- 
ployes. 
The first vending machine in- 


Stallations in 1952 were not with- 
out their difficulties. Filling sta- 
tion locations were the most desir- 
able but owners and managers of 
the stations offered some _ objec- 
tions. 

They were concerned about clut- 
tered driveways, the necessity of 
building permits, the competition 
which the machines brought to lo- 
cal merchants, interference with 
union activity, and the time neces- 
sary for making change. 

Some of the objections were 
valid and needed research’ and ex- 
perimentation. Most of the objec- 
tions were answered promptly and 
accurately 

A building permit is not neces- 
sary for this type of installation. 
The fact that all Land O'Lakes 
employes concerned with the vend- 
ing machines’ operation are union 
members, eliminated the possibility 
of union interference. 


Filling station operators learned 








LOADING THE VENDING MACHINE is a simple operation. 
Most stations are open day and night. 


can be within a few steps. 


that proper location of the vend- 
ing machines on the station area 
would eliminate cluttered drive- 
ways and would in no way inter- 
fere with normal operation of their 
Station. 

Customers soon become accus- 
tomed to stopping at the vending 
machines and as a result bring 
along the right amount of change 
and need not bother the filling 
station operator for it. 

Filling station operators 
profited from the vending ma- 
chine installations in more ways 
than one. They receive one-fourth 
cent for each quart sold and the 
extra service which the vending 
machines offer has increased their 
gasoline sales substantially. No 
better proof of their desirability as 
a sales builder for products other 


have 


than milk is shown in the long 
list of applicants for vending ma- 
chine installation. 


It has been found by experience 
that the largest volume of milk is 
sold through the vending machine 
from 4 to 6 p. m. Weekend busi- 
ness—-Fridays, Saturdays, and Sun- 
days—represents the highest sales 
volume of the week. Steady sales 
are.maintained even through win- 
ter months. 

A variety of locations offers fu- 
ture possibilities for vending ma- 
chine _ installation. Chain — store 
groups have indicated an interest 
in installing them in their parking 
lots to provide milk for their cus- 
tomers when the markets are 
closed. Large housing areas and 
projects are also locations that of- 
fer potential sites. 

The automatic, outdoor milk 
vending machine is here to stay— 
and for good reason. It sells more 
milk for the producer and brings 
a new convenience to the holder of 
the nation’s purse strings, the con- 
sumer. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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If you are producing five cans 
or more a day, you should 
find out what 


Creamery Package 
iLKEEPER 


BULK MILK COOLING 


can do for you, with any handling 
method. Self-contained direct expan- 
sion as well as remote condensing 
units. Capacities for any need. 






MAIL FOR FULL FACTS! 
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| THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY | 
| 1243 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill., Dept. HD 154 | 
| Please send me full information on CP MilKeeper Bulk Farm Cooling 
Tanks. In the flush season we produce —galions per doy. | 
| ! 
| NAME —_ | 
| ABGETSS GR BF. Oo cece: — ; 
| a STATE___ | 
| | 
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“te oy-Va- No matter what make of milking machine you use, your local 
_ CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest inflations 
v available... GENUINE NATURAL RUBBER, advanced design 


and construction, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Parts — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 










RATION PREVENTS MILK FEVER 


‘THE feature on page 11 is one of the most 

encouraging reports we have been privi- 
publish. While milk fever is not 
problem in all herds, some are 
plagued with it year after year. Any reason- 
able solution to the problem will be hailed as 
a great service to dairy husbandry. 

The years have taught us that we should 
be cautious always in weighing the merit of 
any new development. Too often hopes soar 
high only to fall again as experience and fur- 
ther modify the conclusions 
reached in early reports, 

Normally we would not publish a report 
such as this until the research had been re- 
peated and confirmed at other research cen- 
ters. In this case, however, we believe the 
preliminary findings merit reporting. Since 
the ration recommended is safe, those farm- 
ers having trouble with milk fever can give 
this new procedure a trial. We would do so 
in our own herd were we having milk fever 
trouble 

In recent correspondence with Dr. Boda and 
Dr. Cole, we asked whether brome or timothy 
hay might be substituted for oat hay since 
they have about the same composition. The 
investigators have not tried brome or timo- 
thy but believe they may be substituted. It 
is not practical to feed alfalfa and further 
increase the phosphate to maintain the proper 
calcium-phosphorus ratio. This would require 
feeding seven to eight pounds of phosphate 
daily. The legumes are definitely out (at 
present at least) for the 30-day dry period 
because they are high in calcium. 

A late word from California also reveals 
that it may be desirable to feed 100 pounds 
of monosodium phosphate in the ration re- 
ported by author Coppock rather than the 40 
pounds listed. As this work develops further 
we will keep our readers advised. 

Remember, however, the special ration is 
fed only for the 30 days before calving. After 
calving the regular legume hay and grain ra- 
tion should be fed. 


leged to 


a serious 


investigation 


In 1906, W. OD. Hoard said: 


The difference between successful and un- 
successful men in all callings is not luck but 
rather judgment and energy. Good judgment 
is an act of the mind and one must have a 
mind well stored with sound knowledge and 
be well trained to use it in order to exercise 
the best judgment. 


MR. NORTON RETIRES 


W HEN H. W. Norton, Jr. retired as execu- 
tive secretary of The Holstein-Friesian 

Association of America, he and the associa- 
tion set a splendid example for all dairy or- 
ganizations to follow. Mr. Norton has been 
the able, respected leader of the Holstein as- 
sociation for many years. His every act dur- 
ing his work with the association has been in 
the best interests of his employers, the breed- 
ers of registered Holstein-Friesian cattle. 

Even when it came to his own retirement, 
his decisions and actions reflected this policy. 
He helped select and then trained a strong 
successor. Gradually, he placed more and 
more responsibility on the young man’s shoul- 
ders, and when this young man was fully 
competent to take over the responsibilities of 
executive secretary, Mr. Norton stepped aside. 

The association’s board of directors de- 
serves particular commendation for its sound 
business judgment and personnel manage- 
ment in providing for this smooth succession. 
Further, they exhibited exceptional vision in 
retaining Mr. Norton as chairman of the as- 
sociation’s research committee where the for- 
mer secretary can continue to make a great 
contribution to the advancement of the asso- 
ciation and its membership. It is conceivable 
that Mr. Norton, in his less strenuous posi- 
tion, may actually contribute as much or 
mors: to the breeders of dairy cattle than he 
did during his able and progressive tenure as 
executive secretary. 

We hope other dairy and farm organiza- 
tions will follow this splendid example. 
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FOOD IS CHEAP 


HE phenomenal increase in agricultural 

production has helped urban people as well 
as farm people. It has provided them with a 
record-high diet at an all-time low cost. Few 
urban people understand this. 

In recent years politicians have often joined 
with labor leaders in trying to make food 
producers, food processors, and food distribu- 
tors the “whipping boy” of inflation. Every- 
one is conscious of any increase in food 
prices, and any person in public life can be- 
come the friend of the “common man” if he 
can “roll back” food prices; so the politicians 
jumped into this campaign early and have 
kept it rolling. We need to get the story 
across, every time we get a chance, that food 
is not expensive. 

Food is cheap, and it is getting cheaper. It 
is cheap in terms of the time you have to 
spend to purchase it. It is cheaper now than 
it was before Korea. It is cheaper now than 
it was in 1932. 

As an illustration of how cheap food is in 
America, let’s see how many minutes it takes 
of a factory worker’s time to buy certain 
items of food. 

In 1948 the American factory worker spent 
6.4 minutes to get a pound of white bread. 
Today he spends 5.8 minutes. In 1948 he 
spent 40 minutes to get his pound of round 
steak. Today he gets it in 30 minutes. In 
1948 he spent 25 minutes to get his pound 
of hamburger. Today he gets it in 20 min- 
utes. In 1948 he spent 9.5 minutes to get a 
quart of milk delivered on his doorstep. To- 
day he gets it in 8.0 minutes. Never before 
in the history of America was food so cheap 
in terms of the human effort required to 
buy it. 

—FEarl L. Butz 
Agricultural Economist 
Purdue University 





“MILKY FANTASY” 


NDER the above title, the editor of the 

New York World-Telegram gives the read- 
ers of his newspaper a lesson in dairy eco- 
nomics. In the December 12 issue, the editor 
tells his hundreds of thousands of readers 
about the dairy “self-help plan” which was 
described on this page of our December 10 
issue. Rarely have we reviewed an editorial 
which so painfully disclosed the ignorance of 
the editorial writer and portrays more vividly 
how editorial opportunities are unmatched by 
editorial responsibility. 

In the opening statements of the editorial, 
the editor quickly conveys his prejudice by 
using the terms “dairy lobby” and “current 
gravy train.” From this introduction, he goes 
on to mislead his readers with one inaccuracy 
after another. 

The editor states: “The plan would appear 
to place milk production under a dairy sta- 
bilization board Anyone who has re- 
viewed the plan knows that it is not designed 
to control production; it is designed to price 
domestically-consumed milk at a fair parity 
level and finance any surplus production 
through a levy on all milk produced. Fyrther 


amplifying the editor’s misconception of the 
plan is his statement: “So far it reads like 
a way to keep farmers from producing too 
much milk .. .” It will not do so. 

The editorial charges that the plan would 
give dairymen a “closed shop” tighter than 
any labor union leader ever dreamed of and 
place the government’s stamp of approval on 
it. Obviously, the editor has no concept what- 
soever of what is taking place in agriculture 
today. He does not know that there will be 
30 million acres of land diverted from cash 
crops to uncontrolled products. He would al- 
low the industry to be sacrificed on the high- 
price-support altar of the cash crop indus- 
tries. This does not concern him in the least. 

In evaluating the plan from the point of 
view of the taxpayer, the editor writes: “The 
taxpayers will gain nothing if Congress sim- 
ply substitutes one kind of economic foolish- 
ness for another.” This is a sneering, bluff- 
ing type of generalization which is intended 
to influence the reader by emotion rather 
than by reason. Any fair-minded person must 
conclude that the plan is designed for the 
purpose of making all normal domestic pro- 
duction and its disposal the responsibility of 
the producer. The losses suffered in dispos- 


ing of surpluses are paid for by the producer, 
not by the taxpayer. This is so painfully ob- 
vious from even a casual review of the plan 
that it indicts the editor of the New York 
World-Telegram for deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of the plan or an admission that he 
never read it. 

If the New York World-Telegram is hon- 
estly concerned about the welfare of the tax- 
payer and the consumer, it could have found 
legitimate criticisms of the proposal. These 
resolve around the problem of determining 
milk production from diverted acres; the ar- 
bitrary pricing of dairy products going into 
domestic consumption; and the importance of 
the precedence set by the latter practice. 

This editorial in a great American news- 
paper would more logically have appeared in 
the entertainment section or on the comic 
page. Unfortunately, it assumed credibility 
on the editorial page and thereby has result- 
ed in unwarranted and unjustified reflection 
and injury to every dairy farmer in the 
country. It is made all the more painful in 
that the proposal criticized and ridiculed was 
conceived by dairy farmers honestly endeav- 
oring to lift a burden from the shoulders of 
the taxpayer. 
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More About Plans for 
Paying for Milk 


The author compares the “Froker Plan” with the 


“Chicago Plan” and shows some price comparisons. 


by R. W. Bartlett 


butterfats with vegetable fat 

substitutes is forcing dairy- 
men all over the United States to 
look for new ways of meeting this 
competition. While alertness to 
new ideas is very desirable, care 
must be taken to be sure that the 
new way is more desirable than 
the old before it is adopted as a 
market practice. 

The three principal ways for 
paying for milk are: 1. The so- 
called ‘“Froker” Plan (Hoard’s 
Dairyman, November 10); 2. the 
direct ratio method; and 3. the 
Chicago Plan. 

The so-called “Froker”’ Plan de- 
veloped at the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station is a 
method of paying for milk on the 
basis of skimmilk (nonfat) values 
as well as for butterfat values. 


The direct ratio method used 
for paying producers considers on- 
ly the value of butterfat. Under 
this method, the current price per 
pound of butterfat is multiplied 
by the fat content of milk pur- 
chased, and no consideration is 
given to the value of nonfat solids. 

In fluid-milk markets the Chi- 
cago Plan of paying producers is 
the method most commonly used. 
Under this method, the price paid 
producers for 3.5 per cent milk is 
not divided between either butter- 
fat or solids not-fat. It is for the 
milk itself, which includes the val- 
ues of both types of solids. For 
fat tests above 3.5 per cent, a pre- 
mium is paid based upon the cur- 
rent price of Chicago 92 score but- 
ter plus 20 per cent. For fat tests 
below 3.5 per cent, deductions are 
made upon the same basis. 

A comparison of the three meth- 
ods of paying producers per 100 
Ibs. of milk of butterfat contents 


[outers competition of 


The author is professor of agricultu- 
ral economics, University of Illinois, and 
the well-known author of many books 
and papers on milk marketing. 


varying from 3.2 to 5.2 is shown 
here. 





Comparison of Prices Paid for Milk of 
Various Fat Tests Through Use of 
Different Types of Plans 





When Direct 








milk Froker ratio Chicago 
tested Plan* method» Plan 
3.2 $3.49 $3.35 $3.51 
3.5 3.75 3.67 3.75 
3.7 3.92 3.88 3.91 
4.0 4.18 4.19 4.15 
4.2 4.35 4.40 4.31 
4.5 4.61 4.71 4.35 
4.7 4.78 4.92 4.71 
5.0 5.04 5.24 4.95 
5.2 5.21 5.45 5.11 
* As reported in Pure Milk (Chicago), Au- 
gust 1953, p. 12. 
+ Butterfat payments above and helow 3.5 
cer 1 on the basis of eight cents 


per it compute 
per 1/10 point of fat. 

The direct ratio method gives 
the highest premiums for high- 
test milk, while the prices for 
high-fat test milk under the Chi- 
cago Plan are lower than for either 
the direct ratio or the “Froker” 
Plan. If an objective of the price 
plan is to encourage low-fat test 
milk, it would be desirable for a 
market to use the Chicago Plan 
rather than either the “Froker” 
Plan or the direct ratio method. 

On the other hand, if a plant is 
selling butterfat and nonfat solids 
and wishes to encourage a greater 
proportion of nonfat solids, the 
“Froker” Plan, has some definite 
advantages over the direct ratio 
method of paying producers. 

In the writer’s opinion, careful 
consideration should be given to 
the desirability of substituting the 
direct ratio method of paying pro- 
ducers with either the Chicago 
Plan or the “Froker” Plan in any 
market which still uses the direct 
ratio method. For fluid milk mar- 
kets this would mean but little 
change since only eight of the 128 
markets included in the USDA 
Fluid Milk Report in October 1953 
used the direct ratio method. 


and EMMA 





“Now don’t that take you 
back? MHaven’t seen a 
sleigh ride since I was 
courtin’ Emma... ” 








“... Believe that’s why 
Ed proposed so soon — 
couldn’t stand freezing 
to death on those sleigh 
rides!” 
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iv feed 

i fertilizer 
f seed 

Y supplies 


When you buy feed and fertilizer in burlap bags, you 
always come out money ahead, because the used bag 
has cash value. It’s like getting a discount on every- 
thing you buy in burlap! 


There are other important advantages, too. Feed and 
fertilizer packed in burlap bags stay clean, store better, 
are always properly mixed because heavy ingredients can’t 
separate out. And breakage losses will be a thing of the 
past because burlap stays strong, wet or dry! 


Every time you order, tell your supplier to pack it in 
burlap . . . because you come out ahead so many ways! 


Free! Write for ‘How to save your burlap bags 
and save money.” Address: The Burlap Council, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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This is the preferred drug 


for treating 


MASTITIS 


REOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE OINTMENT ED 


Let AUREOMYCIN—the drug that is active against all of the disease-organ- 
isms that commonly cause mastitis—help you eliminate udder infection, keep 
cows in the milking line! Ask your druggist for AUREOMYCIN OINTMENT 
for Udder Infusion. It’s fast-acting, long-acting, highly effective! Keep a supply 
on hand. 
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. * * * * 


Cases of acute septic mastitis and persistent chronic mastitis are always best 
treated by your veterinarian. Consult him regularly. 


Write for free folder on mastitis. ° Trade-mark 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Goanamid } 
ERICA ESOT 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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YOUR OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


24th ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 














1. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 7. Senior division . . . open to all 18 years or over. 
(Those under 18 years please state age) 8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar. 20, 1954. 
2. Do not send in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-$15. 
8. Keep a copy of your placings . . . no entries returned. (Family must include 3 or more, all over 10 years) 
4. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 10. Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-$10. Special awards 
blanks. to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 
5. All entries in groups or families eligible for. individual prizes. 11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 
6. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions. and members of their families. 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6- $5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 12. All entries must be mailed on or before March 20, 1954. 
T | | | | : : . | 
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Each column headed “Score” and “Total” should be left blank. All entries must be mailed on or before March 20, 1954. 
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No Milk Fever In This Herd 


(Continued from page 11) 


hay, barley, and 
phosphate, it con- 
part of calcium to 
three and three-tenths parts of 
phosphorus. Not one of these 16 
cows showed a single symptom of 


posed of oat 
monosodium 


tained one 


milk fever. 
Then, to double check the re- 
sults, the scientists took eight 


cows from this low-calcium group 
and put them on a high-calcium 
diet at their next calving. Four 
of the eight came down with milk 
fever. 

Drs. Boda and Cole sum it up 
like this: “The results of this ex- 
periment indicate that a low-cal- 
cium, high-phosphorus ration fed 
for approxirnately one month be- 
fore parturition will prevent milk 
fever in dairy cattle.” 

Furthermore, they point out, 
none of the cows that were fed 
the least calcium got milk fever; 
a few (15 per cent) of those that 
were given a little more came 
down with it; and many more (30 
per cent) of those that got a high- 
calcium diet were victims. 

Conclusion: Not only does a 
low-calcium and_high-phosphorus 
diet prevent milk fever, but the 
more calcium fed the more cows 
will get milk fever. 

These results were based on only 
the early phase of the experiment 
which is still going on. Herdsman 
Benner at the Greenough dairy 
says that the cows on the low- 
calcium diet have done even bet- 
ter now. Twenty-six have calved 
since the first of the year and still 
not one symptom of milk fever. 

Not only does the diet seem to 
work, it is practical, too. This is 
the formula for a ton of the low- 
calcium mix: 800 pounds of ground 
barley, 600 pounds of rolled bar- 
ley, 500 pounds of wheat bran, 100 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 40 
pounds of monosodium phosphate, 


Monosodium 
ingredient 
feeds. 


and 10 pounds of salt. 
phosphate is the only 
not commonly found in dairy 
And it is relatively cheap. 

‘Each cow gets eight pounds of 
the feed per day, four in the 
morning and four in the evening. 
She also gets eight pounds of oat 
hay. And that’s all,” reports Ben- 
ner. Oat hay is used because it is 
lew in calcium. 

The cows gain weight on that 
diet at a period when good con- 
dition pays off in better calves. 
And both the dairymen and the 
scientists report that the _ diet 
doesn’t seem to affect the cow’s 
production. 

Will the 
dairymen? 


system work for all 
Drs. Boda and Cole, 
of course, will not say that it will 
or that it won't. Their only con- 
clusions, the ones they can back 
up with scientific proof, are that 
the diet has stopped milk fever in 


that one group of Greenough’s 
herd. However, there is plenty of 
indication that the method will 
work for other dairymen, and 


all that it won't. 
it will mean most for 
hardest hit by milk 
the high-produc- 
cost will depend 
not a dairyman is 
supplement to dry 
the additional in- 
gredients won't make much dif- 
ference. If he isn’t, the cost, ob- 
viously, will be more than his pres- 
ent system. 

And, too, it will be necessary to 
hold dry cows in a special feed lot. 
But all these are minor problems 
compared to the apparent results. 
Says Greenough, “It looks like we 
can just turn our dry cows into 
a feed lot and stop worrying about 
milk fever.” THE END 

(Please see editorial comment 
on page 26.—The Editors) 


none at 
Obviously, 
those herds 
fever, in general, 
tion herds. Its 
on whether or 
now feeding 
cows. If he is, 





Holstein Holds Lifetime 
Milk Record 


The most milk ever produced by 
one cow is 281,193 lbs. This record 
is held by a registered Holstein 
that recently died, Pansco Hazel, 
owned by Frank Pellissier of Cali- 
fornia. In addition to this tremen- 
dous milk record, she produced 
10,599 lbs. butterfat in 4,919 “work- 
ing days”. 

At the age of 18, she had calved 
13. times. While Hazel's record 
will remain as a challenge for some 
time, honors for the living life- 
time champion now pass to Geno- 
dale Pride Ormsby, owned by 
Adrian Personius of New York. 
She has produced 270,021 Ibs. milk 
and is now 19 years old. 

An idea of Hazel’s tremendous 
ability at the pail can be gained 
from the fact that her milk total 
would supply 17 babies each with 
a quart of milk every day of their 
lives from birth until they had 
reached the age of 21. 


Serves Milk “Treats” 


A clothing store in Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, celebrated its 65th an- 
niversary with a sale and free 
treats, all the glasses of milk cus- 
tomers could consume. The T. E. 
Ahern Clothing Company served 
milk because, according to Charles 
Gnewuch of the store, “Milk is 
ur drink of prosperity.” He stat- 


ed that this arrangement was “in 
honor of our many wonderful cus- 
tomers on the farms and in the 
dairy industry.” 

Members of the Fond du Lac 
County Dairy Promotion Commit- 
tee called at the Ahern store to 


congratulate the management on 
its timely dairy activity. The 
County Dairy Promotion Commit- 
tee is working along with other 
dairy interests seeking to encour- 
age increased use of milk and 
dairy products by studying all lo- 


cal angles that have possibly been 


overlooked in the past and those 
that have not been sufficiently 
stressed. 





New Kansas Barn 


A $35,000 bull barn is being 


built at Kansas State College by 
the Kansas Artificial Breeding 
Unit. The 44- by 144-foot struc- 


ture is to be ready for use in Feb- 


ruary or March. It will be built 
by using funds set aside from 
earnings of the artificial breeding 
unit. 


At present, the college has fa- 
cilities at the artificial breeding 
unit for 30 bulls. In three years, 
however, the service has grown 
until more than 40 bulls are re- 
quired. The Kansas unit services 
69 dairy organizations in 71 coun- 
ties. It has 9,000 farmer-members 
with 50,000 dairy cows. Last year, 
82 per cent of the cows enrolled 
(41,000) were served. 
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Need Quick-Healing 
a oe 


familiar big 10-o0z. can. 


FREE Cow Book — written by a Dairy expert, 
chock-ful of helpful advice to dairymen. . 


for your copy today. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., 





it’s loaded with LANOLIN 


Yes, for 50 years, famous BAG BALM has 
been rendering quick-acting medication to cuts, 
bruises, chaps, wire snags, sunburn, and wind- 
burn. Guard against lost production caused by 
teat injuries or caked bag . . . use the genuine, 
the original antiseptic BAG BALM. Buy BAG 
BALM at your favorite store . . . look for the 


. write 


INC., Lyndonville 48, Vt. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ANSWERS 





12 PAGES 
Send for 
copy today 


your free 


ALL YOUR QUESTIONS ON 


DAIRY BARN 
VENTILATION 





EXPLAINS HOW TO... 
@ reduce unpleasant odors 

increase milk production 

keep cows healthier 

cut down drafts 

prevent barn rot 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 


Dept. HD-154 
East Moline, Illinois 








Power Seed 
and Fertilizer 
Distributors 


ECONOMICAL end DEPENDABLE, poy for themselves 
with fast, easy broadcasting of grass seed [including brome) 
grein and fertilizer. P.1 motor driven. | to 5 bu 
capecity. Send for free literature and informative gress 
land booklet. 


THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO., INC. 
s 


Urbana 1, Indiana, VU 














Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





KILL RATS WITH 








YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








At last there is a medical guide for 
treatment of farm animals that is 
scientifically accurate, yet written 
and illustrated so plainly that many 
of the tasks that formerly required a 
Veterinarian can now be done ty the 
farmer. For example, in the chapter 
on Insemination, read how to get 
semen—how to test for purity—how 
to store— how to ship—how to insem- 
inate. Learn how to get prize stock 
at low cost by breeding twenty to 
thirty cows from one ordinary serv- 
ice— how to breed from young bulls 
too small to serve— from older bulls 
whose great size might injure cows. 
This is only one chapter of the 384- 
page book that Lewis Bromfield has said 
“ne farmer should be without.” Its 117 
other chapters give you exact and simple 
instructions for diagnosing all the diseases 
of farm animals. They show you how to 


Farmers,”’ 


WINDSOR PRESS 200: Ontario St. Dept. 13° Chicago 11, Il. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


You can borrow a copy of this | 
valuable book... FREE! 


tell one disease from another—even when 
symtoms are similar—which are curable 
—which are not— what to do to protect 
other animals— what serums, vaccines, or 
medicines to give. And 230 pictures show 
you exactly how to give these medicines 

Nothing like it ever before 
quarter million copies already sold. 


Just Send Name! 
NO MONEY 


Nodeposit. Noc.o.p. Nocash. 
Noobligation. Just like borrow- 
ing from a neighbor. Send your 
name, and Mr. Stamm, the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Veterinary Guide for 
will lend you a copy 
free, postage prepaid. Send 
coupon or postcard today. This 
book may save valuable ani- 
mals for you—even next week 


HOW TO DO 
IT YOURSELF! 
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r wieder PRESS, Dept. 131 
gp 200€. Ontario St., Chicago 11, I. 
MAIL “ Veterinary Guide for Farm: 1 
e prepaid for SEVEN DAYS TREE 
4 Re ABING No salesman will call. Atend § 
of 7 daye | will return it and owe nothing, 1 
or I will remit $3.96 in fall payment 
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HIGH-YIELDING PASTURES 
BEGIN WITH ROYSTER 


The rich, succulent feed you get with 


Royster means more milk, 


When it comes to feeding dairy and 
beef cattle, you can’t beat pasture 
for economy. Spending less today for 
bigger profits tomorrow is most im- 
portant in times of rising costs. And 
when it comes to growing bigger yields 
of better, more nourishing pasture, 
you can’t beat Royster’s 
Top-quality in every respect 


more meat at lower costs 


with chemically-controlled and guar- 
anteed amounts of the six plant foods 
many soils lack and all crops need 

.. Royster fertilizer returns up to 
$10 for each dollar you invest. So, a 
good way to make every acre a more 
profitable investment this season is 
to plan now to feed your crops with 
Royster’s. 


SEE YOUR ROYSTER AGENT TODAY 
22 factories and 12 sales offices conveniently located to serve farmers in 20 states 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO.—HOME OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
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“How We Guard Against Disease’’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


changed to the dry 
vaccine. This must be 
between six and eight months 


regulations 


Strain 19 


done 


of age. It has been some time 
since we have added any new ani- 
mals other than a bull and they 
are isolated until a 30-day retest 


lf you had a Bang’s out- 
break, what would you do? 


Lammers: I don't really know. 
I'd probably sell the ones that had 
it and try the rest of the 
herd. 

Pearce: Isolate each animal or 
animals in open pasture away from 
the herd, care for them last each 
day, and have blood tests made 
on all cattle two years old and old- 
er. Reactors from this group, in- 
would be put in 
until another test 

Would have three tests 
60-day intervals. Would 
the less valuable infect- 
ed animals as soon as possible 

Townsend: We would probably 
test and slaughter according to 
state law, then thoroughly clean 
up and disinfect. 

King: We would mature vac- 
cinate everything on the farms and 
start over again 

Miles: In case of an 
would isolate all reactors 
suspects and vaccinate with 
vaccine 

Jordan: Immediately test them 
all, isolate the three-plus cows, use 
Strain 19 on the mature cows and 
then attempt to build a clean herd 
by using calfhood vaccination, as 


to save 


cluding 


another pasture 


suspec ts, 


was made 
made in 
dispose of 


outbreak, 
and 
M- 


we 


this is what I have done 
Mudgett: Vaccinate all adult 
animals. 
Gans: Test every 30 days, send 


the positive animals to the yards, 
isolate everything showing a titer, 
continue this until everything has 
three clean tests, then test every 
90: days for at least a year. In the 
meantime the physical plant would 
be given a good cleaning and dis- 
infecting. 


How do you guard against 
milk fever? 


Lammers: At first signs, we 
give them a treatment of calcium 
rluconate directly into their veins. 

Pearce: Two to three weeks be- 
fore calving we feed a low protein, 


but laxative ration with a 10 to 15 
per cent molasses and minerals 
added. We keep these cows on 


pasture if available; otherwise we 
feed them good hay and silage. The 
care the cow receives just after 
calving is very important especial- 
ly during winter and on cold days. 
The warm bran mash (about three 
or four pounds) with one pint of 
molasses (blackstrap) or dehy- 
drated in one-half pail of lukewarm 
water, followed by all the warm 
water she will drink helps a lot. I 
never let the calf suck my heavy 
milkers. Milk just enough from 
each quarter the first milking to 
feed the calf. Gradually increase 
the amount until by the third or 
fourth day she is milked out com- 


pletely. 
Townsend: By feeding a high 
molasses content calving ration 


that is slightly laxative and by not 
completely milking the cow out for 
at least 36 hours, sometimes only 
enough to the pressure in 
the udder 

King: We leave our un- 
milked for first 12 hours after 
freshening and we have had very 
little milk fever. 


relieve 


cows 


Miles: We try to hold some 
pressure in the cow’s udder for 
about 72 hours after freshening 


and some cows are treated with a 


calcium solution before and after 
calving. 

Jordan: We have taken all of 
the precautions that have been 
suggested by vets and all that I 
have read, but we still have it. I 
do not object too much as only 


good producers have milk fever. 
Mudgett: Plenty of minerals in 
the feed; do not milk out com- 
pletely for several days after calv- 
ing. On that have had milk 
fever previously we would inject a 
milligram of calcium gluconate be- 


cows 


fore and after calving as a pre- 
ventative. Also, we feed light 
grains sparingly a few days be- 


fore and a few days after calving. 

Gans: We try to keep suscepti- 
ble cows from getting too fat by 
having them get some exercise be- 
fore and after calving. This past 
winter, the herd had access to a 
mixture of one part salt, one part 
steamed bone meal, and one part 
oyster shell flour. Two older cows 
that have had milk fever regular- 
ly also received one pound of ir- 
radiated dry yeast per day for two 
days before calving and also on 
the day they calved. They got by 
this time but this does not prove 
anything. 


How soon after calving do 
you have cows rebred? 


Lammers: As a rule, during the 
third or fourth heat period 

Pearce: Around 60 days. In the 
case of cows or heifers freshening 
in early summer, I sometimes wait 


longer so they will calve in the 
fall 
Townsend: Two to three months. 
King: 40 to 50 days. 


Miles: We try to breed our cows 
so they will milk 305 days, stand 
dry 60 days, and calve again at 
the end of 365 days. 

Jordan: Never until 60 days aft- 
er calving 

Mudgett: Three months. 

Gans: Third heat, approximately 
90 days. 


How is the “slow breeder’ 
handled? 


Lammers: Have a veterinarian 
examine her and give treatment. I 
personally find the Graham method 
very successful. The length of 
time I keep a slow breeder de- 
pends on how valuable and how 
productive the cow is. I make 
regular pregnancy examinations 
myself. 

Pearce: If on succulent pasture, 
we let nature take its course. In 
winter on dry feed, we give two 
ounces of wheat germ oil a week 


for three weeks, then breed. We 
keep up treatment for the next 
three weeks to see if she settles. 
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In case she does not settle after 
two treatments of wheat germ oil 
and two services, call in the vet- 
erinarian for advice. If animal is 
worth the expense, have him treat 
professionally. Otherwise sell for 
slaughter when most profitable. We 
keep slow breeders just long 
enough to make sure ‘t is a weak- 
ness of the anirnal and not a fault 
in her management. We have 
regular pregnancy examinations 
made. 

Townsend: Depending on reason 
for slowness, some are given hor- 
mones and some are treated by 
the veterinarian. Some are bred 
both early and late in the heat 
period. We usually don’t keep a 
slow breeder over a year; usually 
there is a more promising animal 
ready to take her place. We have 
regular pregnancy examinations 
made on the entire herd. 

King: We breed whenever they 
are in heat and treat as the vet- 
erinarian prescribes. The length of 
time we keep slow breeders de- 
pends on the cow. 
lar pregnancy examinations made. 

Miles: Most of our breeding 
troubles are taken care of by our 
veterinarian. If a good animal is 
a slow breeder, we keep her until 
the veterinarian says there is no 
ehance of her breeding. We have 
regular pregnancy examinations 
made on the herd. 

Jordan: A complete rectal ex- 
amination is made and if there is 
no trouble there, I look for de- 
ficiencies in the ration. We keep 
a slow breeder until she is settled 
unless there is something that can- 
not be remedied. I make a number 
of pregnancy examinations myself 
but not with regularity. We have 
been very fortunate along this line. 

Mudgett: Employ the veterinar- 
ian to examine the cow and find 
out the trouble, if possible. At 
times we change to artificial breed- 
ing. We usually keep a cow if she 
settles within a year. We have 
regular pregnancy examinations 
made. 

Gans: I do not believe there is 
any rule that will cover this. But 
when we do not get cows settled 
at three services, the veterinarian 
is asked to make a physical exam- 
ination. If nothing is found wrong, 
we try breeding later in the heat 
period. If that does not work, we 
try breeding both early and late in 
the period. A change of bulls also 
is the answer sometimes. If none 
of these work, we are usually go- 
ing to pasture and that usually 
works. We never let these ani- 
mals get in too high flesh. The 
length of time we keep a slow 
breeder depends on her producing 
ability and breeding, but we have 
never given one more than a year 
to settle. 


What precautions are taken 
to prevent foot troubles? 


Lammers: Have very little 
trouble. If anything occurs, sim- 
ply treat the ailment, whatever it 
may be. 

Pearce: Keeping the feet trimmed 
that do not wear down normally. 
Keep all mud holes filled and have 
cement around water troughs. We 
haven't had foot rot in the last 
few years, but if we get a case, 
the foot is cleaned thoroughly, al- 
lowed to dry, then dipped in a 
strong solution of powdered blue 
stone mixture (two-thirds ounce to 
a gallon of water) twice daily for 
two or three days. One or two 
shots of three million units of peni- 
cillin intermuscularly with 72-hour 
intervals works fine with the above 
treatment. 


Townsend: We have never had 


any foot troubles, 


We have regu- | 





King: We keep hydrated lime 
for our cows to walk in at all 
times. We have had some foot rot 
and we treat it with Sulmet. 

Miles: We try to keep all of our 
milking cows away from all swamps 
or wet holes. 

Jordan: The only foot rot that 
we ever had was contracted on the 
show circuit. I think the affected 
foot should be cleaned, treated, 
and kept dry. 

Mudgett: We trim the feet in 
winter. 

Gans: We try to keep the feet 
trimmed and see that the cows get 
some exercise on a dry surface 
daily. We black-topped the barn 
yard two years ago to attain this 
in winter. Foot rot has been some- 
what of a problem. In a case 
where there is swelling, we ad- 
minister a dose of sulfapyradine at 
the rate of one grain per pound 
of body weight, followed with 
about half this at 12-hour inter- 
vals for a couple of doses. This is 
given orally. Three million units 
of penicillin in oil are given intra- 
muscular at one time and this 
seems to do an equally good job. 
If it is an open sore, it must be 
trimmed out clean, washed out 
with a good disinfectant, and kept 
clean and dry for several days. 


What skin disorders have 
you noficed in your herd? 


Lammers: None. 

Pearce: None. 

Townsend: Occasionally some 
barn itch that is treated with a 
preparation that usually contains 


some sulphur compound furnished 
by the veterinarian. 

King: None. 

Miles: None. 

Jordan: None, other than warts 
on teats. They are treated with 
liberal applications of castor oil. 

Mudgett: None. 

Gans: Have been lucky here, no 
trouble. 


What are the leading causes 
of cows going off feed? 


Lammers: Overfeeding of grain. 
The best thing to do in order to 
bring them back is to give them 
a laxative. I usually drench them. 

Pearce: Overfeeding concen- 
trates, especially when pasiures 
and roughages are of high quality. 
Also not being familiar with the 
requirements of each individual 
plus lack of close observation. To 
bring them back, I get a prepared 
tonic from my veterinarian and 
give two or three ounces just be- 
fore a feeding of one-half rolled 
or ground oats and one-half wheat 
bran. The cow will usually eat 
two or three pounds of this mix- 
ture. I keep this up for two or 
three feedings and gradually add 
the regular ration to replace part 
of the above mixture until she is 
back on feed. Be sure she cleans 
up her feed thoroughly after each 


feeding. If the silage is of good 
quality, the cow should not get 
any more concentrates than she 


will clean up along with the silage. 

Townsend: Usually there is 
something wrong, such as acetone- 
mia or some other disorder. They 
don’t lose their appetites without a 
reason. 

King: Overfeeding the cows. We 
take the feed away, then increase it 
as appetite picks up. 

Miles: Overfeeding of concen- 
trates. If a cow goes off feed, the 
entire grain ration is taken away 
from her for about two feedings 
and if at the end of this time she 
appears hungry, we give her a 
bran mash and start her back on 
a light feed such as bran and oats, 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Ak ‘ Moe My tas “2 . Rap! Shiki 
| This FITCHBURG (VHIPPER converts 


| woodland waste into valuable wood chips 





Orchardists find it pays to chip prunings and thinnings, 
instead of hauling them away to burn, and leaving chips 
as mulch around the base of the trees. 


Wood Chips for the Land, USDA Leaflet states: “Savings 
of $180 per acre in 5 years were noticed by an apple 
orchardist who mulched with chips instead of straw.” 





Wood chips make an excellent, low-cost poultry litter 
ideal for shallow, or built-up manure pack. Chips are 
highly absorptive, reduce odors, are dust-free, and 
“scratchable.” The low cost is further reduced, because 
manured poultry litter high in nitrogen, makes a splendid 
soil amendment. 


«ys 

yer Mart 

POULTRY 
LITTER 





Wood Chips —a Good Material for Livestock Bedding, 
published by Purdue University, says: “Shredded wood 
chips used in bedding tests in the Purdue dairy barn 
stayed in place better than straw, ground corn cobs or 
shavings. Next to straw, chips were found to be the 
cheapest type of bedding.” 


FOLDER gives you the facts! 


Suggestions for using low-cost wood chips on your farm 
ways to earn extra money, technical data for the Fitchburg 
Chipper, model types, specifications —it’s all in this valuable 
folder. Send for your copy today. 


STABLE 
BEDDING 





ITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION i 
] Dept.3, Fitchburg, Massachusetts | 
| Send me the new Fitchburg Chipper Folder. | om interested in Wood Chips for: | 






{ Please [_) Soil enrichment ([_] Gorden or berry mulch (_) Fruit tree mulch | 


1 Check (_) Stable bedding (_) Form roads, field lanes [_) Poultry litter | 
a ——E—————— parisien l 
1 Address ——— 
oy tee re ——— | 











Special Introductory Offer... 
Wyeth NEW Tribiotic Ointment 
for MASTITIS 
REG. 98c — NOW $8.40 Dozen 


Send Orders to: 
NORTHEASTERN SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Box 3 Ipswich, Mass. 


Andis EAR Clippers ore used by 
leading horse breeders ond stock 
men for quick removol of hair on 
eors and heod. Quiet-running; easy 
to handle. 110v, 60-cycle AC. At 


Seddiery, Hordwore, im- 50 
plement Decilers or direct. $1§50 


Andis Clipper Co., Dept. 14a, Racine, Wis. 











Simple, Inexpensive, Automatic Milking 
van 2 
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ZERO T- 
VACUUM 
REFRIGERATED 
MILK TANK 


It’s the ZERO T-20 VACUUM SYSTEM. Milk is taken direct from cows 
to vacuum tank or to milk cans when the T-33 milk refrigerator is used. 
Even small dairymen may have this because they need no expensive vacuum 
releasers, no pipe lines, no worry of in-place cleaning, no big building to 
construct, no carts to pull or push around. Write today for free blue print. 
Give size of your herd. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 621-A Duncan Ave. Washington, Missouri 
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“Pee found that a Calf-hit milk replacement start is impor- 


‘save Mr 


fant to me 


ments, all started on Calf-hit. 
Neighbors are impressed with these 
using Calf-hit to replace fresh milk in 


their calf -leeding programs ” 


up to 12,000 Ibs, of milk 
results and are nou 


Proved by thousands of dairymen 


Varshall. “I now have 27 herd replace- 


Vy Guernsevs are averaging 


a CALF-KIT start pays off! 


I" you are not already using 
Calf-Kit milk replacement, 
consider this: Calf-Kit meets the 


exact nutritional needs of your 
calves during their critical first 
weeks of life — weeks that can 
affect their productive future. It 
development, promotes 
vigorous helps 


feeding troubles and saves you 


speeds 
growth, avoid 


money. 

Peebles’ Calf-Kit 
places milk in your regular calf- 
feeding contains 
98° milk nutrients from whey 


safely re- 
program. It 


products for milk-fed bloom and 
smooth hair coats — makes the 


changeover from colostrum easy. 
Calf-Kit is fully fortified with 
antibiotics, vitamins A, D and 
riboflavin. It supplies concentra- 
ted amounts of the important 
Whey Factor. All of this means 
faster growth, earlier develop- 
ment and less trouble from nutri- 
tional scours. 

Try Peebles’ Calf-Kit now. 
Profit from its proven benefits. 
Pound for pound, Calf-Kit will 
give equal or better results — 
will feed out more economically 
than any similar calf-feeding 
program. 


Write Appletor, Wis., for Free folder, N-1 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY ~~ 


APPLETON, Wis. ®@ 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


| 


| 








A Change Paid Off 


(Continued from page 17) 

In the 1930's the Guesses were 
producing a lot of milk and 
although the market for it was 
good, they were never quite satis- 


fied with the Way they were sell- 
ing. Finally, in 1936, J. B. Guess, 
Jr. bought a dairy plant which 


was connected to the Pacific Mills. 
It was originally a creamery from 
which the employees at the mill 
were supplied with dairy products. 
This change nearly ruined 
Mr. Guess 

At about the same time, a man 
by the name of Bob Kapp came 
to South Carolina, from Maryland. 
He opened a small pasteurizing 
plant, but it was a struggle to 
make a business profitable. 

The were selling about 
150 gallons a day and they even 
moved some cattle to a shed near 
the Pacific Mills plant for lack of 
barn space on the farm. 

Mr. Guess didn’t know’ very 
much about running a milk 
plant. The copper pasteurizer with 
a big coiled vat “just sort of per- 
plexed him”, Again, he _ didn't 
know just exactly what to do. 

A leading business man, Wallace 
Bethea, President of the First Na- 


also 


Guesses 


tional Bank, was talking to Mr. 
Guess. Guess told about his prob- 
lems in operating the plant and 
Bethea said bluntly that he should 
get somebody who knew how to 
run a milk plant. Guess agreed 
that he either had to get out or 


geet the business on a sound basis. 

Soon after, Jim Guess and Bob 
Kapp were doing some serious talk- 
ing. It was obvious to them that they 
would be able to work together 
better than either one of them was 
doing alone. So for seven years 
Kapp ran the antiquated plant and 
sold all the milk that Edisto 
Farms could produce. There was 
so much milk going through that 
tiny dairy that it practically burst. 

They built a new plant on the 
edge of Columbia with a capacity 
of about 800 gallons of milk, and 
then it has been expanded 
five times. The bottle washer that 
they have now is big enough to fill 
the original plant built just before 
World War II 

During the war, the army was 
looking for a high quality milk at 


since 


Fort Jackson so they talked to 
Fdisto Farms about buying thcir 
Golden Guernsey milk The 


Guesses couldn't produce any more; 
they were selling all they had, and 
so they went to a_ neighboring 
breeder to buy some more Guern- 
sey milk. That was the first pro- 
ducer other than Guesses’ own herd 
that shipped Guernsey milk to 
Edisto Farms Dairy. At the pres- 


ent time, they have 73 Guernsey 
milk producers and the plant is 
Cistributing 4,000 gallons a day. 


it or not, there has always 
sufficient demand so that 
have never had a 


Believe 
been a 
their producers 
surplus 

Sales have been over $300,000 
worth a year and business is still 
growing fast. There are seventeen 
driver salesmen, several refrigerat- 
ed trucks, one tank truck to pick 
up the milk, and altogether at the 
dairy they employ about 90 people. 
Workers at the dairy appreciate 
the ability of the farmers to keep 
them supplied with milk, but the 
farmers are even more grateful 
for the dairy. 

A large number of the 73 pro- 
ducers were formerly crop farmers 
and were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The once productive land 
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of the area was tired from the 
continuous cultivation and _ the 
change from crops to dairying was 
timely. However, these dairymen 
had no barns and very little pas- 
ture or good feed for their Guern- 


seys. Edisto Farms Dairy knew 
that they could sell all the milk 
that they could obtain. They made 
small loans to these farmers, 


enough for them to improve their 
barns to qualify for selling Golden 
Guernsey milk. 

A friend of J. B. Guess said to 
him when they were driving 
through the area where these new 
producers lived, “You see those 
new cars—I can’t give you all the 
credit, but it’s almost fair to say 
that you bought ‘em”. Many of 
these producers agree that if it 
were not for the encouragement 
they had and the small loans, they 


probably would be living most 
humbly today. Good health has 
come, too, as a result of more 


milk in the diets of the farmers 
and the city dwellers. Rural areas 
around Columbia are again lifting 
their heads with pride in their ag- 
riculture production. The “revolu- 
tion” is attracting national atten- 
tion. 

The area is rapidly changing to 
a very important dairy section. 
People from New England and the 
West and from as far away as 
Deer Park, Washington, are mov- 
ing there to dairy farm. 

James B. Guess, Jr., has two 
sons in partnership with him and 
these boys are in charge of the 
farm operation. James B. Guess, 
III, thirty years old and father 
of a two-month-old daughter, takes 
charge of the dairy, and T. Con- 
nor Guess manages the farm. They 
have the herd divided into three 
groups each with a _ herdsman, 
Julius Bell for herd number one, 
Bill Johnson for the River Farm 
herd (the river is the Edisto Riv- 
er), and Duncan Smoke for herd 
number three. They have 315 cows 
in milk and the total number of 
head on the farm is 650. 

James B. III keeps ten service- 
able bulls and he knows the pedi- 
gree of every animal on the farm. 
Their aim is to breed cattle that 
will produce large quantities of 
high quality milk under their 
commercial conditions and they 
try to encourage all of their pro- 
ducers to follow a breeding pro- 
gram which is similar. Once a 
year they have a field day at their 
farm and all 73 of the producers 
with their families and hired help 


come for a big outing and some 
seric6us thought about herd and 
farm management. 

Everybody knows that to feed 
650 head of cattle, a lot of feed 
must be produced. In charge of 


this important job is Connor, the 
second son, a veteran of the Ma- 
rines, and also a family man who 
is usually seen in his rapid jeep 
or on a tractor. 

Edisto Farms is 4,000 acres 
large. They have 400 acres of an- 
nual pasture which they rotate 
approximately as follows: For 
winter grass, November to April, 
they plant a small grain mixture 
which might be. oats, barley, rye 
grass along with some crimson, 
Ladino, and Button clover. In June 
they pasture millet and for a 
catch time pasture crop in early 
spring and late fall they graze 
kudzu. 

In addition, there are 600 acres 
of permanent pasture where gen- 
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RUMLER SUCCEEDS NORTON 


Robert H. Rumler has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America. He succeeds H. W. Nor- 
ton, Jr., who retired from the po- 
sition, December 1. 

Mr. Rumler grew up on a Penn- 
Sylvania dairy farm, graduated 
with honors from Pennsylvania 
State college, and entered county 
agent work early in his career. He 
served in Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania before moving to E. I. du 





ROBERT H. RUMLER 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


H. W. NORTON, JR. 





‘reau of Animal Industry. 


Pont de Nemours & Company. 
Fron: there he went to the Hol- 
Stein association as assistant exec- 
utive secretary in 1948. 

Mr. Norton, who retires to a po- 
sition as chairman of the newly- 
organized Holstein Research Com- 
mittee, began his career in the 
Holstein industry at the turn of 
the century. He was born on one 
of the first registered Holstein 
farms in Michigan. He managed 
this home _ farm, subsequently, 
graduated from Michigan State 
College, and served as president of 
the state Holstein association. He 
was elected a member of the na- 
tional board of directors in 1919 
and was appointed superintendent 
of Advanced Registry in 1928. 

During these years, he served on 
the Michigan State College faculty 
and became assistant dean of agri- 
culture prior to his appointment 
as director of the Michigan Bu- 
It was 
during his tenure as director that 
TB was practically eradicated as a 
threat to dairying in the United 
States. 

In 1938, Mr. Norton was made 
secretary of the national Holstein 
association and became executive 
secretary at the time of the or- 
ganizational changes in 1948. 


PLANT FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The annual Dairy Plant Field- 
men’s Conference, held at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, is 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon, 
February 4, and Friday morning, 
February 5. 


NEW HOLSTEIN FIELDMAN 


T. A. Burgeson, Jr., a graduate 
of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, has been appointed field- 
man for the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America. He replaces 
R. J. Howard in the states of Iowa 
and Illinois. Howard resigned this 
position to become associated with 
the Improved Stud Service of Cur- 
tiss Candy Company of Illinois. 

Burgeson was selected as out- 
standing Missouri Holstein 4-H 
club boy in 1947 and was a mem- 
ber of the dairy judging team in 
college. He formerly was engaged 
in partnership with his father on 
a registered Holstein dairy farm 
in Missouri. 





erally the young stock are grazing. 
All of the permanent pastures 
have hayracks and a place where 
Silage can be fed when it is neces- 
sary. Grain and hay are raised 
on 1,000 acres and their own seed 
is grown. About 550 acres are 
saved for corn which is ground at 
the Guesses’ own mill. All the tem- 
porary grazing lots are followed 
by a planting of corn for silage; 
soy beans is a second crop which 
follows the grain. Another 200 
acres are planted to the South’s 
most traditional crop — cotton, 
which they wouldn't be happy 
without. 

Connor knows just how to fer- 
tilize their land and instead of 
buying mixed fertilizer, he buys 
the ingredients in carload lots and 
mixes them himself. Early in the 
morning when the ground is still 
wet with dew, it is a _ thrilling 
sight to see the men service their 
tractors and pull up to the gas 
tank and then take off for the 
fields to do a day’s work. There 


are 14 tractors in all and many 
of the men who drive these trac- 
tors and work around the cattle 
are of Negro families that have 
been on the Guess plantation since 
its beginning. 

The story of Edisto Farms is a 
story of a family which has been 
guided by the ideals of democratic 
life. It is doubtful if there is ever 
a family argument. Each of the 
boys has his own home and a 
nice family and all of the help are 
likewise housed and well paid. 
Their success is the result of pro- 
gressive farming, knowing when 
to make the right step in the right 
direction and following the unself- 
ish policy of helping other farm- 
ers. Much of the credit for devel- 
oping dairying in this area of 
South Carolina can be given to 
the Guesses and to the Edisto Farms 
organization. Efficient manage- 
ment and high production has 
brought enough income to support 
a whole community. THE END 
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Don’t be taken 


for a HAY RIDE by 
High Feed Costs! 





SHUR:-RANE 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 


FOR SURE PROFITS 








The famous 
adbicsdtes Your herd can have that vital, season long pasture 
Coupler they need—regardless of natural rainfall—with 


SHUR-RANE portable sprinkler irrigation you are 

assured finest sprinkler system performance. 
SHUR-RANE has the resources to guarantee you a 

connect from the = Working, profitable installation custom- 

carrying point of the ‘ 

pipe. engineered to your land. 


meee) 
FOOD MACHINERY AND + woe CORPORATION Me 


Positively latches and 
unlatches under all 
field conditions. Lines 
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The free, factual and | 
authoritative booklet, John Bean Division, Dept. | 
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today! 


Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.25 

per dozen. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 
dozen. 

No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE 


Upper portion strap, lower portion chain e 
$14.50 per dozen. Dealers-farmers-send card or 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. WwW | K- letter mow to. . . 


GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
HIPPEWA FA 
MEINEN ELECTRIC SESSA Gat 


It’s NEW!...1t’s MORE EFFECTIVE! 


N-FZ for Mastitis 


Here’s truly important news for every 
dairy farmer .. . and a real “bosom pal” 
for every cow with mastitis! Dr. Hess 
has just developed PEN-FZ, a brand- 
new product which destroys mastitis 
germs on a wider range, in larger 
quantities . . . and does it faster. Two 
wonder drugs, penicillin (one of the 

first drugs used for effective mastitis con- 
trol) and nitrofurazone (used so successfully 
against coccidiosis) are now teamed up to do 
a more thorough job of killing the germs. One 
tube, containing 150,000 units of penicillin 
and 150 milligrams of nitrofurazone, 
treats a quarter. Be ready for 
mastitis . . . get several tubes of 
the new PEN-FZ from your 
Dr. Hess dealer. 


Keep PEN-FZ Handy 


@ It’s non-irritating 

© Doesn’t cut milk production 

® Can be used for dry or 
milking cows 

© No danger of germs becoming 
resistant to nitrofurazone 








ROTATE PASTURE? 





im Move electric fences often? 


| FREE—Send now 
| for facts you need! 


Let us give you free and 
complete information on this 


NECK CHAIN. newer, faster way to rig 


tric fencing 
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Safe on the 
te ALBERS 
6 MONTHS 
CALF 
i REARING PLAN‘ 


Today! 


wal 


*MINIMIZES MORTALITY 





You don’t have to worry about this calf any more. 
It’s only a day old but already it’s safe on the 
ALBERS 6 MONTHS CALF REARING PLAN. 

This calf will be raised on Albers SUCKLE and 
Albers CALF MANNA at less than half the cost of 
feeding milk. From these feeds it will get exactly the 
right antibiotics at just the right time. The calf’s ru- 
men will begin to function at an early age so that 
it will soon go over on a dry feed. The sooner the 
calf is on dry feed, the less danger there will be from 


common scours. 


You will be amazed and delighted with the re- 
sults of using the ALBERS 6 MONTHS REARING 
PLAN . . . The Greatest Development in Calf Rearing 


in Years! 


See your Calf Manna dealer about this Albers Plan today 


Write at once for your FREE copy of the 48-page book which 
covers every detail of ALBERS 6 MONTHS CALF REARING 
PLAN. This book shows how you can cut the cost of raising 
calves by more than one-half, and, at the same time, produce 


healthy calves that grow into more profitable cows. 


A copy 


will be rushed to you—without charge or obligation — upon 


receipt of your name and address. 


WRITE THE ALBERS OFFICE 
NEAREST YOU TODAY! 


ALBERS 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 152 Dept. 152 


314 Fairfax Bidg. of 1060 Stuart Bidg. 


Kenses City 6, Mo. Seattle 1, Wash. 














Law and the Dairyman 
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A Lawyer 





Looks At 
Father-Son Farm Agreements 


Even father-son agreements should be in writing. Many 
of them are not but are nevertheless partnerships with 
certain legal risks that should be understood by both. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


were in my office asking 

about father—son farming ar- 
rangements. An agricultural ex- 
tension worker had been talking 
to them about a father—son agree- 
ment. Jed and his boy wanted my 
views as a lawyer. This is about 
what I told them. 

There has been a rash of ex- 
periment station bulletins from all 
around the country urging fathers 
and sons to enter into formal op- 
erating agreements. Many of these 
bulletins contain a printed form 
of contract for interested farmers 
to use. Lots of these forms are 
pretty poor and in any case, each 
father—son team ought to have 
their own agreement tailor made 
to fit their particular farm and 
family situation. 

As a matter of fact, some folks 
have received the impression from 
those printed forms that father— 
son agreements are something fixed 
and inflexible. Actually, of course, 
father and son can agree to any- 
thing they wish. After all they 
have the same freedom to contract 
that other Americans have. 

There are father-son agreements 
on thousands of farms all over the 
country, but they are practically 
all informal and not based on any 
writing. The only “record” of 
most father-son contracts exists 
inside the heads of the parties to 
the agreement. Often I'm afraid 
these oral agreements are pretty 
fuzzy around the edges and some- 
times down toward the middle, 
too. Often it would be better if 
something were down in writing 
because many times one or the 
other party (usually the son) is 
not quite sure where he stands. 
And this is a fact not conducive 
to successful team work. 

The father-son bulletins are uni- 
formly good in warning father and 
son that the farm must be produc- 
tive enough to support two fami- 
lies: there should be _ separate 
housing and, of course, the part- 
ners and their wives should be 
able to get along with each other. 

A father-son “contract” can be 
any of the following and some- 
times a combination of two or 
more of them: 

1. an agreement with a teen- 


J ED BROWN and his son, Sam, 


The author is professor of law and 
farm law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. and author of ‘“‘Law and the Farm- 
er."" a national farm law book. This 
book is available to readers through the 
Hoard’s Dairyman Book Department, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Enclose $4.95 
for each copy 

State laws differ. This article was 
written to give general information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


age son about a 4-H or FFA 
project; 

2. a hiring contract under which 
the son is paid a wage and maybe 
a bonus in the form of a share of 
part of the net farm income or 
income from an enterprise or two; 

3. a lease by a father more or 
less retiring from farming to a 
son who has sufficient experience 
to run the farm; 

4. a family corporation set-up 
in rare cases, or; 

5. an out and out partnership 
between both with each active in 
the operation and management of 
the farm 

It's this last agreement that I 
want to talk about because that is 
really what most active father— 
son joint operations amount to 
legally. 

There is a common impression 
that you can’t have a partnership 
without a written contract. That 
is not so. There are tens of thou- 
sands of perfectly binding and le- 
gal oral partnership agreements. 

And there is another common 
impression that is not so either, 
namely that writing “This is not a 
partnership” into a contract really 
prevents a partnership. Here some 
of the printed forms in several 
of the father-son bulletins are par- 
ticularly at fault. They contain 
such clauses and tend to mislead 
farmers who use them into think- 
ing they have avoided a partner- 
ship relation when actually they 
are just as much partners as if 
the denial of partnership were not 
there at all. 

A partnership is determined by 
what people do, rather than by 
what they say between themselves. 
This is understandable when you 
think of outsiders who rely on 
outward appearances and _ lend 
credit to the business knowing 
nothing of secret clauses in the 
partnership contract. Partners are 
co-owners of the business as such. 
The property used in the business 
need not be owned by both; it can 
all, or practically all, be owned 
by one. 

The general test is, would an 
ordinary reasonable person §  as- 
sume from the manner in which 
the business is carried on that the 
father and son “own” the business 
enterprise as such? Or more 
simply stated, would such a per- 
son assume that they were in busi- 
ness together? Here participation 
in management, sharing of profits 
and losses, having a firm name, a 
single bank account, and a single 
set of farm records are all fac- 
tors that will be weighed in de- 
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The CASWELL 


HYDRAULIC LOADER 


AS LOW A 


up to 


@ There's 21 years A 
loader experience 
hind the CASWELL. 


the original hydraulic 
loader. It's the loader 
with the exclusive } 
ented features 

well Lever Control 
Curved Guide and 
Crossed Chains The 
CASWELL Loads *- 
Lifts Pushes °° 
Pulls Doz ° 
Bucks. A real tabor 
and time save he 
finest loader valve on 
the market First in 
Qualit irst in 


Price! Five tabor saving 


sttashmonte.. See your 
Caswell dea or write 
for FREE LTERATURE 


AND PRICES 


Buck 
ddress: Oept. 175 


MFG CO. Cherokee, lowa 














* Base 
loader 
price for 
certain 
models 
Other 
models 


$213.00 












Cec, a BARN CLEANER 


herve atlast/ -+- 


Low cost 


|BARN WN CLEANERS 


MODEL S$ 
$275 te$550 
MODEL P 
$850 and up 


AMAZING secu 
—e that YOU can afford 


and built to fit your barn. 


gveronteed and backed by 
nation-wide service organization 













BADGER- "NORTHLAND INC. 


BOX 31. [ H KAUKAUNA, WIS 








SAFE @ FAST @ SURE 
TREATMENT 


For sore, scab, injured, obstructed 
teats. Flex-O Medicated Teat Dilators 
—by their antiseptic, gentle dilating 
action—provide soothing relief, resist 
infection and promote clean, rapid 
healing. Keep teat canal OPEN in its 
normal shape until healed. Also for 
hard milkers. 


FIT ALL SIZE TEATS 


TWO SIZE DILATORS 
Regular — to average teats 


Large — ta tcger teats 
48 Dilators .. . . $1.00 
24 Dilators.... 65 
At your dealer, or postpaid. 
DAIRY REMEDIES co 


Montclair 4, New Jersey 


Ft> &e medicated 
TEAT DILATORS 









Mise 
ar. Cy vStions 






















The ONLY cloth-covered 
dilators that contain NO WIRES 

















termining the basic question of ner in the ordinary course of the 
whether Son is really a _ partner farming business. 
with Dad and not just a hired And there is one other “risk” 
man or a tenant. that should be mentioned; should 
I think you will agree that un- either partner die» while the pa 
der these tests a great many close nership is active, the probating 
relatives who jointly operate farms his estate will be somewhat co 
are legally in partnership even if plicated by the necessity of clossg] 
they themselves don't realize it. ing out the partnership. . 
And they ought to realize it be- These rather extreme illustra- 
cause partners assum« important tions showed Jed and Sam the 
legal liabilities of which they  jega) risks of a partnership enter- 
should be aware so that they can prise. I urged them not to be so 
protect themselves to the maxi- frightened by them that they 
mum extent. An understanding of would give up the whole idea of 
their legal position is perhaps the teaming up in the operation of the 
chief benefit that will come from farm. Many farm partnerships 
a visit to their attorney's office to have operated successfully for 
have a contract tailored to their years, but the partners ought to 
operation Let me illustrate. ge into them with their eyes open, 
one a ogo aS aware of the legal risks. 
artners »am, e son uyS a on 
tractor for use on the farm with- They can easily let it be known 
out his father’s knowledge or con- —— the peopre from whom they 
sent. Sam gave his own personal will be buying equipment or sup- 
$1.500 note for the tractor. He plies that both must consent to 
can't pay the note when it be- @!! purchases over, say $200. If a 
comes due and is completely merchant knowing this lends cred- 
“judgment proof’. The creditor ‘* for more than that to one of 
can sue Jed, the other partner, them, the other partner cannot 
end collect the $1,500 out of his a ae ee for the Pest 
property. That is, each partner is 4"4 the partnership can purchase 
personally responsible for contracts public re, insurance tO pro- 
made by the other partner in con- ‘ct against the consequences of 
nection with the usual operation C@reless acts of either partner, 
ef the term So-called “buy and sell” life insur- 
Again, suppose that while op- 2" will make it easier to close 
erating that tractor on the rear a a should one of 
forty, Sam carelessly backs it out tne partners Ge. 
onto the highway and Pete Smith A carefully drawn partnership 
is hurt when his car smashes in- contract can make it easy for the 
to it. Jed, the other partner, can partners to keep a simple but most 
be made to pay Pete’s damages, important record of the property 
which may be very heavy in this contributed from time to time to 
day of fat personal injury verdicts, the business by each. And it is 
A final illustration: “Sam had _ Telatively easy to set up a scheme 
several times warned a fertilizer by Which the son can gradually 
salesman to stay off the farm, buy all or part of his father’s in- 
One day the salesman returned in terest in the business if that is 
spite of the warnings. Sam, in a desired. 
burst of anger, hit him, breaking Once the legal risks are known 
his jaw. Jed may be legally re- and understood, a father and son 
sponsible tor these damages, too. who have confidence in each other 
That is, each partner takes the can face them, partly protect 
risk that he will be personally re- against them, and_ successfully 
sponsible for damages. resulting overcome them. Without -this con- 
from wrongful acts, careless or in- fidence in each other, they should 
tentional, done by the other part- not join up as partners. 





ANIMAL PRODUCTION WINNERS 
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GIVEN TOP RESEARCH AWARDS. Dr. Damon Catron, Iowa State 
College, and Dr. Max Kleiber, University of California, were selected 
by the American Society of Animal Production to receive two of the 
nation’s top research awards. They are shown with officers of the 
Society and the president of the American Feed Manufacturer's. As- 
sociation. From left to right: W. E. Glennon, AFMA president, who 
presented the $1,000 AFMA award to Dr. Catron. In the center, 
Dean A. E. Darlow, newly elected Society president, who presented 
the Morrison award to Dr. Kleiber. On the right, Dr. M. T. Baker, 
retiring president of the American Scciety of Animal Production. 
Over 800 research workers from the United States and Canada at- 
tended the 45th annual meeting of the Society in Chicago 
in November. 
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DAIRY-VAC 


Vacuum Cleaner 
for Cattle 


<Q 





RUN CLEANING NOZZLE OVER 
YOUR COWS ONCE A WEEK 


Provides comfort 
for your 
all skin 
dust. 
You get lots of personal satisfac- 
tion, plus better milk checks. 
Everybody knows comfortable 
cows give more and better milk. 
thousands of 
six years. First 
1947 
Send for proof and pictures. New 
folder ready. 

Electric Cleaner Corp. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


body 
herd 
loose 


complete 
producing Takes 
dirt, lice, hair and 
tesults guaranteed. 


barns in 
one sold in 


Proven in 
past 
November, 






















KICKING CONS 


INSTANTLY! 





e Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Basler Cattie Gentl-izer sately 
quiets toughest cow in your herd with gen- 
the pressure that prevents cow from moving 
its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands 
in use. Try 10 days at our risk on money- 
back guarantee. Specify breed and size 
when ordering. Only $12.95 ppd. U.S. Pat. 


2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 
HYBRID CO 


GLEN HAVEN Wis 








If so, you will 
happy to know x. 
we have improved the 
hearing and relieved 
those miserable head 
noises, caused by ca- 
tarrh of the head, for 
thousands of people 
(many past 70) who 
have used our simple 
Elmo Palliative Home 
Treatment in the past 
16 years. This may — 
the answer to rt 
prayer. NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are 
SOME of the symptoms that may likely 
be causing your catarrhal deafness and 
head noises: Head feels stopped up 
from mucus. Dropping of mucus in 
throat. Hawking and spitting. Mucus 
in nose or throat every day. Hearing 
worse with a cold. Hear -— but don't 
understand words. Hear better on clear 
days. Worse on rainy days. Head noises 
like crickets, bells, whistles, clicking, 
escaping steam or many other sounds. 
If your condition is caused by catarrh 
of the head, you, too, may likely enjoy 
such wonderful relief as many others 
have reported. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PROOF AND 30 DAY TRIAL OFFER. 
THE ELMO COMPANY 

DEPT.4HRi DAVENPORT, IOWA 








Ny 
y 


a 

RUSTI-SOLV CHEMICAL CO, 
1200 VILLA PLACE 
NASHVILLE. TENN 











Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 
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Sewin 


Set a time for sewing 


If é er f 
wise i 
heir iptiz ‘ ent ’ 

rry é é 
t ( ( 

icted ( l ‘ 
) em] ‘ lr 
1 i la f 
ment 


Organization saves time 


It i bis rm il n et 
iside for ‘ j t Nave to | it 
iway ull ¥y ent twee sewing 
sessions But if f your home doesn't 
permit such a! t pla i section of 


another! 


your sewing ¢ pie t thre this one 


irea and ¢ ergy 
uml! da ! ip 
your tools 

Before you ew, be sure you 
have everythir \ en Uf easy reach 


Proper equipment is important... 


Sewing in a id late light Is tiring to 
both your eye ind your tempe And you 
can't expect very | fe ional results if you're 
in the dark’ at t what you're doing. Most 
sewing machines come equipped with a small 
light over the stitchi irea. Or you can in- 
stall a small clip-o tht if you is an old 
model. If you're hand sewing, sit beside a 
window or beneat! good source of artificial 
light. 

If the chair or benc! 1 use with your 
sewing machine is t high or too low, you'll 
be fighting fatigue ! time at all! And 
watch your posture as you sew If you 


“hunch” over your work, you're begging for 
a backache! 

No skilled craftsman can do his job 
with imperfect tools. And the 
the home sewer. So, f a really professional 
product, keep your equipment in tip-top work- 


well 


same goes for 


ing order You'll de ell to read the fine 
print in the instruction booklet that came 


Dairy Farm Home 


oe, 


Shorteuts 


your sewing with these 


id= labor-saving trieks. 


by | irgimia Blodgett 


y 


your sewing machine. It will tell you 
to oil and clean your machine, how to 
adjust the stitches, and it will give you other 
pointers for perfect performance 
sharpened, too. It’s 
and exasperating to try to 
cut fabric with dull scissors. 


Keep 


Vou! scissors 


time-consuming 


Do go in for gadgets... 


Sewing gadgets are for the most part real 


ime-savers because away with the 


they do 


really tedious jobs. For instance, there’s a 
device for quickly making tailor’s tacks with- 


out basting them in by hand. A clever but- 
ton-making kit enables you to make profes- 
sional-looking inexpensively 
And machine at- 
tachments a\ work mir- 
with hand hemming; 
the machine beautifully in a_ blind 
stitch. A buttonhole attachment is another 
helper. You can even with a 
pocket-size stapler instead of pins or 

And the new marking 
hems are far faster and more efficient than 
the old pin and ruler method. 


covered buttons 


at home there are sewing 
1ilable that seem to 
does 


acles! One away 


does it 
handy baste 
small, 


thread. devices for 


Easy does if... 


You'll save yourself time in the long run 
if you fit as you go along. Whether you're 
pint-sized pinafore or a slipcover 
for a sofa, perfect fit is of prime importance. 
Don't g guesswork—careful medasuring 
beforehand, pin-fitting, or basting as you go 
all these precautions pay off. It takes twice 
as long to rip out a seam as it does to stitch 
it. If you sew a lot for yourself and have 
to help you with the fitting, it might 
wise investment to have a “dummy” 
form made of your exact measurements. 


making a 


o by 


no one 


be a 


Pressing as you sew speeds up fitting, too, 
and simplifies the final touches. 

Whenever possible, baste with pins instead 
of thread. Many machines will stitch right 
over the pins, or you can remove them as 
you come to them. You can copy a slick 
trick of the professional tailor by wearing 
your pin cushion on your wrist. Simply sew 
the pin cushion to an elastic “bracelet” and 
slip on and off your wrist as needed. 

Here’s another tailor’s tip: Eliminate the 
exasperation of twisting thread by rubbing 
the thread with a little beeswax. A pair of 
pinking shears are a good investment. They’ll 
give a finished, ravel-proof edging (in most 


fabrics) to your seams. Make it a habit to 
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use them as you cut rather 


than regular scissors. 


your patterns 

A large cutting surface speeds up and 
simplifies pattern cutting. If your dining table 
isn’t adequate, a large piece of .composition 
board placed across the backs of two chairs 
will serve the purpose. 

A small lap 
hand sewing, too 
surface. 


board is a convenience for 
provides a smooth working 


Correct cutting means better fit... 

If you don’t cut a garment properly, you 
can’t expect it to fit well as a finished prod- 
uct. If you follow the cutting guides laid out 
with your pattern instructions, you can pre- 
vent some pretty disastrous mistakes. Almost 
all fabrics have a right and a wrong side 
and you won't want to wind up with half 
your dress cut on one side and half on the 
other! This won't happen if you fold your 
material the way the cutting guide suggests; 
place each pattern piece as pictured in the 
guide. Be sure you use the cutting layout 
that corresponds with the width of your fab- 
ric. It’s a good idea to draw a circle around 
the guide you’re using, so you won't happen 
to glance at the wrong one. 

If you try to rearrange the pattern pieces 
in an attempt to conserve material, you may 
be in for trouble. The cutting guides have 
been figured out by experts, and it’s no econ- 
omy if you ruin your fabric by trying to im- 
provise! 

Never forget the importance of following 
the straight of the material in cutting your 


pattern. If the pattern markings indicating 
straight of the material aren't correctly 


placed, your garment will never hang straight 
no matter how expertly you may sew it! 
Pattern markings have a purpose... 

It may seem like time-consuming effort to 
make all the pattern markings for darts, 
pleats, shoulder lines, etc. But marking each 
direction carefully as you cut will save head- 
aches as you sew. A well-marked pattern will 
go together like magic. But trying to save 
time with slipshod markings adds up to a 
Chinese puzzle on the assembly line. 

Every pattern gives you step-by-step in- 
structions for sewing procedure. These in- 
structions, the same as the cutting guide, 
have been worked out by experts to save 
you time and trouble. So, heed their advice 
for an efficient working schedule! THE END 
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tory That Needs Retelling... 


... Milk is our most nearly perfect food and supplies many of the important 


elements more cheaply than other products. Is your family 


N SPITE of all that has been written and 
said about the high nutritive value of milk 
and milk products, a fairly recent Gallup 

poll shows that 32 per cent, almost one-third, 
of Americans do not use any milk or milk 
product, and that 22 per cent, more than one- 
fifth of the population, use no butter. To the 
many housewives who pride themselves on 
being good shoppers and feel that no one 
can make the food dollar go farther than they 
can, these are provocative statements, but 
they come from people who are in a position 
to know. 

By using more milk, the average family 
will in all probability benefit not only pocket- 
book-wise, but in health and resistance to 
disease as well. For even though dairy prod- 
ucts may appear high in price, they furnish 
many of the most important food essentials 
more cheaply than most other products. 


How much fo use... 


Since milk and products made from it are 
extremely rich in protein, calcium, vitamins, 
and milk sugar they are among our very best 
foods. When judiciously selected and eco- 
nomically purchased, they can well furnish 
at least the following amounts of easily di- 
gestible and essential food elements needed in 
the daily diet of every family: three-fourths 
of the calcium; about one-fourth of the pro- 
tein; almost one-half of the riboflavin; at 
least one-fourth of the fat and of the vitamin 
A; and one-fifth of the food energy. 

One pound of cottage cheese, for instance, 
is equal in food value to approximately one 
pound of lean meat. So, at least, when meat 
is scarce or high priced, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year, cottage cheese or other 
types of cheese can well substitute for meat 
for the protein requirement in the diet. 

Again, milk is probably the most economi- 
cal and practical source of food calcium and 
phosphorus—the elements so necessary for 
proper growth of bones, teeth, and blood. Yet 
authorities say that the average American 
diet is seriously lacking in these important 
minerals unless milk is added to that diet. 
So, if your family has a tendency towards 
rickets, or has unusual trouble with tooth de- 
cay, another sign of malnutrition, it would be 
wise to check on the amount of calcium, 
phosphorus, vitamin C, and vitamin D in the 
meals served and also to remember that cal- 
cium is found in most easily digestible form 
in dairy products. 

The milk sugar or lactose is acknowledged 
to be the very best sugar for the nourishment 
of young children. The amount contained in 
a quart of milk will contribute a good share 
of the daily need for sugar, heat, and energy 
requirement—a fact that should not be over- 
looked. 


What should be on the dining table... 


A good way to measure what should be 
eaten would be to survey what is on the 
table and then see that what is there centers 
around such basic foods as milk, butter, 
cheese, or other milk products, eggs, and 
meat. These, of course, should be supple- 
mented with green and yellow vegetables, 
fresh fruits, whole grain cereals, etc. 

An adequate amount of food will usually 
be furnished for a normal adult if the daily 
meals include at least one pint of milk; a 





The author is Emeritus Head of Department Dairy 
Industry, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 


by J. H. Grandien 


serving of butter; one or two servings of 
either cheese, eggs, meat, fish, dried beans, or 
peas; green or yellow vegetables; some fruit; 
and cereal. 


NUTRIENTS REQUIRED BY AVERAGE-WEIGHT MAN 
(According to National Research Council!) 








Nutrient Content of Milk 
in One Quart 








Amount Daily Need 

Nutrient Required Total Supplied 
Calories (heat units) 3,000 670 22.3 
Protein, grams 70 34 48.6 
Calcium, grams 0.8 1.15 143.8 
Phosphorus, grams 1.32* 0.88 66.7 
iron, milligrams 12.0 0.322 2.€ 
Vitamin A, 1. U. 5,000 1,200 (w) 24.0 
5,000 1,800 {s) 36.0 
Thiamine, milligrams 1.5 0.33 22.0 
Riboflavin, milligrams 2.0 1.65 82.0 

Ascorbic acid, 

milligrams 75.0 14.0 18.7 
Niacin, milligrams 18.0 0.85 4.7 





*—-H. C. Sherman Winter milk is) Summer mill 


Growing child... 


Nutritionists are in quite general agree- 
ment that the growing child needs up to one 
quart of milk daily to supply the require- 
ments for proper physical development dur- 
ing his first 20 years. For those children 
who do not have a natural appetite for milk 
as a beverage, a little extra planning of 
meals may be necessary. There are many 
ways of using milk in meals, such as white 
sauces; soups such as cream of onion soup, 
corn soup, cream of peanut butter soup, po- 
tato soup, cream of spinach soup, and cream 
of tomato soup; and in bread-making. Hcime 
economics experts are always glad to furnish 
suggestions for milk dishes. 


You can slenderize with milk 
and other dairy products ... 


Milk can be effective in a reducing diet. 
“Add milk to your regular diet and increase 
your weight; take milk as a part of your 
regular diet and reduce your weight.” At 
first glance, this statement seems very con- 
tradictory; however, the paradox clears up 
when one considers the fact that a food may 
be taken as a supplement to a regular diet 
or as a substitute for some other food in the 
diet. Therefore, if milk is consumed in fairly 
large amounts in addition to a diet already 
high in caloric values, the tendency is for the 
person using this particular diet to put on 
weight. However, if milk is used as one of 
the regular foods in the diet combination, be- 
cause of its liquid, bulky, satisfying nature, 
the tendency is towards less food consump- 
tion and likely reduction in weight. 

In considering a reducing diet, there are 
several things to be taken into account. 

1. Low calorie content. 

2. Relatively high protein content. 

3. Moderately low carbohydrate content. 

4. Very low fat content. 

5. Sufficient minerals and vitamins to main- 
tain good health. 

6. Good satiety (satisfying) value. 

A reducing diet must also be a _ well-bal- 
anced diet, one which will provide, in addition 
to the protein, carbohydrate, and fat, plenty 
of vitamins and minerals which are highly 
essential in the maintenance of good health. 

Among the reducing diets most often recom- 
mended is the so-called ‘Milk Diet.” This diet 
has a low calorie value due to the bulky na- 
ture of milk (average milk contains about 


getting its share? 


678 calories per quart). It has a relatively 
high protein content and a moderately low 
carbohydrate content. But most important of 
all is the almost perfect balance of the vari- 
ous minerals in milk, its heat and energy 
value, and its vitamin content, all of which 
the body needs in order to function properly. 
Although milk alone cannot be said to be ap- 
petite-satisfying since it is a liquid, the use 
of a milk by-product such as cottage cheese 
will not only increase the protein content in 
the diet but will make the diet more palatable. 

From the economical standpoint, milk 
might at first glance be considered unduly 
expensive, but one must realize that milk pro- 
vides more food constituents than any other 
single food. For example, as a source of cal- 
cium, there is no practical substitute for 
milk or its products. It would require four 
and one-half pounds of meat or an exceed- 
ingly large amount of vegetables to provide 
the amount of calcium that is contained in a 
cup of milk. Similarly, milk is shown to be 
a good source of phosphorus, a cup of milk 
containing just as much as two to three 
ounces of meat. Milk is not considered as a 
good source of iron since a pint of milk 
would be required to supply the amount of 
iron in one ounce (1/16 pound) of meat, and 
over a pint to supply the amount of iron in 
one egg. According to L. Jean Bogert, a cup 
of milk contains protein in an amount equal 
to that in one ounce of meat, fish, poultry, or 
in one egg. In carbohydrates, one cup of milk 
approximates one medium orange, two crack- 
ers, or one thin slice of bread. 


General rule .. . 


The following general rule should be help- 
ful to those interested in weight reduction: 
Eat enough foods to supply the needed con- 
stituents in amounts to fulfill body require- 


ments and attain desired weight reduction. 
The normal requirements for protein, min- 
erals, and vitamins should be maintained. 


The calorie value, depending largely on the 
fat and carbohydrate content of the diet, is 
reduced to the point where the body will be 
required to burn its own fat tissue. The loss 
of weight on the average should not be more 
than one to two pounds per week. 


Tell the public the wonderful story of milk... 


Are you telling your consumers the won- 
derful story of your dairy products? “Oh, 
yes,” some say, “we told them that 10 years 
ago.”” But how about these new customers? 
Have you ever thought, as someone has 
pointed out, that when you were born you 
were the youngest person in the world? 
Everybody was older. But the very next year 
there were 2,500,000 babies younger than you. 
By the time you were 25 years of age there 
were 65,000,000 people in our country young- 
er than you, and by the time you were 40, 
80 per cent of the people were younger than 
you. 

It is these new people, these new mothers, 
these new families, that should be reached. 
You think you have told your story to the 
world and that therefore your task is done. 
Overnight, so to speak, a new generation is 
before you that has never heard about the 
health-giving properties of milk and other 
dairy products and what their more exten- 
sive use will mean to the health of these 
families and to the health and welfare of the 
nation. THE END 
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No. 2008. V-neck or collared versions included with Ss 
short of three-quarter sleeves. Shirred shoulders add the = 
soft look——important feminine style of the year! Sizes 


10-20. Size 16: 3 yds. of 35-in. fabric. 













No. 2010. Basic cap-sleeved dress under a short or 
long-sleeved bolero has the simplicity to treasure in a 
season of prints! Sizes 12-20, 36-46. Size 18: Dress and 
bolero with three-quarter sleeves, 5/2 yds. 39-in. 


2010 














2916. Smartness begins at home and what 
could better prove it than this easy comfort-wise, 
side-wrap style with collar or V-neckline in sizes 
12-20, 36-46. Size 18: Dress with V-neckline 
takes only 5 yds. 35-in. 


No. 2215. Tie on this attractive breeze-sleeve 
cotton with nipped-in waistline for smooth figure 
fit! Easy because front and back are cut in one 
piece. Sizes 12-20, 36-48. Size 18: 3% yds. 
35-in, 










No. 2833. For the youngest style-conscious 
lady of the household, a little dress to be sewn 
with puff or long sleeves with contrasting collar 
or all one fabric. To be trimmed with rickrack 
or braid. Sizes 2-8. Size 4: 2% yds. 35-in. 


No. 2923. Bib-top apron and little tea apron 
Gre included in one pattern! Each has feminine 
and distinct personality from small amount of 
fabric. Sizes small, medium, large, and extra 
large. Medium bib-top, 25% yds. 35-in 





No. 3036. This wee fashion pattern includes 
an ensemble idea with coat and dress with 
duplicate detail heart pockets and yoke-panel 
lines. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: Coat, 1% yds. 
54-in. Dress, 1'% yds. 35-in. 


No. 2004. Skirt with inset pockets can be 
trimmed with buttons or left plain; sewn with 
fabrics on the bias or for less yardage, on the 
straight. Waist sizes are 22-34-in. Size 28: 
Bias, 2% yds. 54-in. Straight, 1% yds. 54-in. 




















NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED. Send 25 cents for each 
pattern to Pattern Dept., Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wis. Also send 25 cents for our FALL-WINTER FASHION 
BOOK. PATTERN ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN TWO TO 
THREE WEEKS. 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HIS is our first visit in the 
new year. I hope it finds 


you satisfied with the 
achievements of the period just 
past and hopeful of good things to 
come in the 12 months ahead. 

This is inventory time, so let’s 
sit down together for a moment 
and add up our scores. Speaking 
for myself, I find myself about 
even with last year financially but 
richer in other ways. I’ve made 
some new friends and haven't, to 
my knowledge, lost any old ones. 

My interests have widened 
through the work I have been 
privileged to do in my church and 
my community, and I like to feel 
that I may have contributed in 
some small way to enrich the lives 
ot those I've worked with and for. 

Physically, I've added some gray 
hair, been forced to buy myself a 
pair of pi-focals and I suffer more 
and more _ frequent backaches. 
(I'm a chronic sufferer from ar- 
thritis in the lower spine.) But 
short hair styles minimize the 
grayness; bi-focals aren’t as bad 
as they sound; and after 15 years 
a person learns all the tricks of 
living with a backache so that the 
casual observer would never know 
he had an ache or pain. 

My general health has been good 
as has that of my family and good 
health, physical and mental, is the 
first and foremost thing I hope 
for all of us here together for the 
year ahead. Given that, we can 
cope with almost anything that 
comes along. 

* * - 

Here in Wisconsin, summer last- 
ed late, and mid-November found 
us mopping our brows in 70 degrees 
temperatures. The first snow fell 
on roses in my rose strip and sift- 
ed down into huge clumps of sweet 
alyssum heavy with bloom, and it 
even surprised a pink hollyhock 
that peeped out-of-season from 
underneath a leaf low on _ the 
stalk. The effect was very lovely. 

« * « 

Mittens, our five-month-old fe- 
line, escapes the snow by climbing 
into a grapevine that has rambled 
up and tangled itself in a clump 
of tall lilacs just north of the 
house. High up in the air he sits, 
a black ball, whiskers blowing in 
the breeze and eyes alert to any- 
thing that may come along. We 
were puzzled for awhile as to just 
why he chose that spot but now 
we have it figured out; he hopes 
to catch a bird! 

This tangle is a favorite spot 
for birds as they flit back and 
forth, much perturbed at the furry 
stranger who has invited himself 
into their club house. I could 
easily spare a few sparrows but I 
don’t want Mittens to become a 
bird-catcher. Our neighbor's cat 
caught birds so they belled her. 
What did she do but learn how to 
walk so that the bell didn’t ring! 
And her bird-catching career went 
merrily on! 

* o «* 

Last fall in St. Louis I saw a 
million-dollar kitchen. 

One of the big department 
stores was completely rebuilding 
its tea rooms and kitchens and 


a friend introduced me to the chef 
who took me on a tour of this 
gleaming chrome-and-tile wonder 
of modern efficiency for the prep- 
aration and serving of food. 

I can’t begin to remember all 
the things I saw but a few stand 
out. The dishes on which food is 
served are popped-up by automatic 
dispensers. These are sort of plat- 
forms on springs which, when 
loaded with dishes, sink down into 
heated cabinets and pop up plates 
as needed in an uncanny way. 

A milk dispenser works in much 
the same way; a glass is rotated 
into position and is automatically 
filled. The che, told me that in 
one tea room he would serve 10 
gallons of milk; when both rocms 
operate the amount is probably 
double. 


Dirty dishes are scraped, 
washed, and blown dry without 
human hands touching them other 
than to set them down. Mechani- 
cal bread mixers, ovens, steam ta- 
bles, and cooking kettles did just 
about every cooking operation you 
could think of in the quickest pos- 
sible time. 

And guess what a big restaurant 
like this uses to keep its left- 
overs in — milk cans! In the 
refrigerator room, I saw milk cans 
full of creamed chicken, soup, 
spaghetti, chili, and just about ev- 
erything you could think of that 
might be either leftover or kept 
on hand prepared in quantities. 

Not long ago I went through 
the kitchens and laundry of our 
new $3,000,000 hospital and they, 
too, are housewives’ dreams of ef- 
ficiency to the nth degree. In the 
laundry huge mangles continually 
turn out crisp sheets which wom- 
en fold and place on conveyors for 
storage. Autoclaves sterilize lin- 
ens and dressings in packets; ev- 
erything for use in a delivery, for 
instance, is tied up together, ster- 
ilized, and stored ready for use. 

A big improvement in the serv- 
ing of food to patients over the 
huge hospital is through the use 
of electrically heated units that 
ride the elevators right up onto 
the floors and keep the food warm. 


The units are wheeled over to 
the steam tables and plates are 
placed on the trays which slide in 
on shelves sort of like the opening 
and shutting of drawers. Doors 
closed, away go the entire shelf- 
units, loaded with food. 

The superintendent gave me a 
tip, though. 

“Even with these heated units, 
food will cool off quickly,” he said. 
“So, the best insurance of getting 
your meals hot and appetizing in 
the hospital is to be a good pa- 
tient. Then the nurses will say, 
‘Let’s give that nice Mrs. Jones 
her dinner first; she’s so pleasant 
to take care of!’” 

Remember that, if you should 
have to go to the hospital this 
year. It’s a place where coopera- 
tion really pays off. 

* - * 


Good gracious! I’ve rambled on 
about this and that and almost 
forgot to say what I meant to, 
which is “Happy New Year’, a 
whole 365 days of it! 








HOARIYS DAIRY MAN 


THE HOSE Y is fastened to faucets, the hose length to hose Y, 
the nipple to the free end of hose, and the shower head to nipple. 


A Shower 


For Less Than Ten Dollars 


by Jean Batha 


Y HUSBAND doesn’t like 
M to take baths. He really 

does not believe that too 
much bathin’ will weaken you. 
It’s just that in a bathtub he 
thinks you wash with the dirt you 
just washed off. If you have that 
problem in your house, perhaps 
you could use the same way out 
that we did. 

The only prerequisite is that you 
have a hot and cold faucet in your 
basement and a floor drain. We 
found that a place formerly used 
for doing the laundry could be 
used. The equipment for the 
shower consists of a hose Y pur- 
chased at any hardware store; the 
kind that has couplings at the ends 
is best. A pipe nipple, a length 
of garden hose, and a shower head 
are all that need be purchased. If 
any of this equipment is available 
around home, the cost of your 
shower goes down. 

Our hot and cold faucets had 
the threaded nozzles on them as 
most basement faucets do. The 
hose Y was fastened to these. The 
length of hose was then attached 
to the hose Y, the nipple to the 
free end of the hose, and the 
shower head to the nipple. The 
length of the hose depends on the 


distance from the faucets to the 
drain. (The shower head should 
be placed near or directly over 
the drain.) The hose was secured 
by a staple to a ceiling joist and 
the head was suspended about five 
feet above the drain. 

Your shower can be completed 
by making “duckboards” to stand 
on over the drain. Use some 
lengths of hardwood boards with 
two-inch boards nailed to them. 
The hardwood is to prevent rot- 
ting. The size of the duckboard 
should be about three feet square 
with the spaces between about an 
inch to two inches apart. This al- 
lows the water to get through and 
prevents splashing the entire base- 
ment with water. If the shower 
is not turned on full force, the 
area of splash is confined to the 
duckboards. This makes an ideal 
shower without the expense of 
costly plumbing. 

We made a stall of a piece of 
steel rod bent into a square and 
a piece of plastic threaded onto 
the rod. This keeps out drafts, 
adds privacy, and confines the 
splash to just a small area. 

It may not be deluxe, but your 
basement shower can be inexpen- 
sive, yet very, very useful. 
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FACTORY SPECIALS! 









A SENSATIONAL VALUE 


FAMOUS 


Pick 


ANIMAL-VAC 








THIS PICK CLEANER TAKES THE DIRT 


OFF THE COW 


LOOK AT THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


* CLEANS CATTLE IN “% THE 
TIME. 

* GIVES HEALTHY COWS, 
CLEANER MILK, MORE 
PROFITS. 

* GIVES YEAR 'ROUND SERV- 
ICE — SPRAYS PAINT, 
INSECTICIDES. 

* CLEANS ALL CLASSES OF 
LIVESTOCK. 


AND THE JOB! 


ORDER NOW 
WHILE THE SUPPLY 


LASTS 











PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. HD-1, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please ship me ................ Pick Animal-Voe, 
Enclosed please find my check for .......... <0 
Piease Ship C. O. 0. O 

DOBEED cocssssccccevesconccsasasensenescnsnsnsesssensquensnenenseutnetseneneta® 
, 
SS ee ee woxeseenes 





TAKE THE FORKING 
OUT OF FEEDING.. 
= Ms 






: PUSH- 
y | BUTTON 
* | FEEDING 
AT A 

PRICE YOU 
/ CAN AFFORD 
Feed silage the easy way with the 
McLean Silo Unloader. Delivers up to 
6 tons of silage per hour. Has au- 
tomatic de-icer. Fits any tower silo... 
no suspension...adaptable to all sizes. 
Fully field tested... hundreds in use. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. Write... 


INC 
KANSAS 


SILAGE EQUIPMENT 


7016 &. MURDOCK «+ WICHITA 

















WESTERN 
& tocketl 
PACKER & 
MULCHER 





KILL corn sorers: 


It pulverizes, mulches and firms soil, IT 
DOES NOT UNCOVER CORN STALKS that 
have been plowed under, therefore corn bor- 
ers in these stalks are smothered in the 
ground. Saves time, labor and horsepower 
preparing ideal seedbed. Leaves surface mulch 
without grooves, which greatly helps to pre- 
vent washing. This seedbed conserves mois- 
ture, saves seed because more of the seeds 
grow; and helps to increase yields of all 
crops. Great also for rolling in clover and 
grass seed and breaking crust on winter 
wheat in spring. Find out why it does the 
work so much better, easier and faster. Be 
sure you get the genuine WESTERN. Write 
for full information 


Western Land Reller Co., Dept. 712 








Hastings, Nebrasha—Manufactures———= 





Stop 
MASTITIS 


Losses with 


Pratts, 
4-WAY 
Mastitis 
Treatment 








Sanitary individual 
tube treatment. No 
mixing. Needs no 
retrigeration 


ANTIBIOTICS 


Procaine Penicillin G 
Dihydrostreptomycin 





SULFA S Sulfamerazine 
Sulfathiazole 

Pratts 4-way Mastitis Treatment is far 
mote effective than any one medica- 
tion alone; yet costs no more than most 
single ingredient treatments. Can be kept 
on hand in the barn without refrigera- 
tion. Always ready for immediate use. 


Free Mastitis Detector 


Send us your name and address and the 
name of your farm supply dealer and we 
will wad you, noc 4 free of charge, 
an easy to use Mastitis Detector and 
descriptive folder. 

Write 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
43 Leddy St., Buffalo 10, N.Y. 
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by H. H. Alp 


Does Artificial Lighting 
Influence Molt? 


The answer is probably yes, for 
the following U.S.D.A. report on 
work done with turkeys would cer- 
tainly indicate an_ affirmative 
answer, 

“Fourteen-hour day, obtained us- 
ing electric lamps to supplement 
sunlight during winter and spring, 
makes hens lay about two months 
sooner than they would otherwise 
This lengthens breeding season in 


early months of the year. But 
Beltsville studies show that too- 
intense artificial light can cause 


premature molt in males. A sharp 
drop in body weight precedes molt, 
and decline in fertility follows. Ef- 


fective breeding period usually 
ends by June.” 
“Eleven-hour day is about the 


average provided by sunlight in 
early months of the year. With 
days of this length, turkey males 
usually don’t molt until May. 
Their loss of fertility also occurs 
later. But since hens without ar- 
tificial light do not begin laying 
before March, effective breeding 
period for turkeys on normal light- 
days may actually be shorter than 
for birds given supplemental light 
to increase effective day.” 

“Eight-hour day, maintained ar- 
tificially during first five months of 
the year, delays molting until near 
end of summer and prevents mid- 
season loss of male fertility. Turk- 
ey toms kept in reserve by this 
method must be segregated from 
other birds. Early breeding is done 
with males given same fourteen- 
hour day as hens. The short-day 
or “cold storage” males are put 
into the breeding pens about mid- 
May, after they are gradually ac- 
climatized to the longer days.” 

Artificial lighting is an accepted 
practice with chickens for it is 
used to maintain egg production 
at levels higher than might be the 
case if it wasn’t used. In such in- 
stances and under good manage- 
ment, lighting does not cause pre- 
mature molt in layers. Such molts 
are more likely to be caused by 
other factors, such as breeding 
and mismanagement. 


Male birds are not necessary in 
the flock for market egg produc- 
tion. 


- cook poultry. 


Cold Weather May Mean 
Lower Quality Eggs! 


cannot relax about egg 
quality just because the weather 
turns cooler. The same precau- 
tions you take during hot weather 
to protect quality should be taken 
during cold spells. 

The trouble with cold or low 
temperature days is that you must 
keep eggs from freezing, and-in so 
doing, you frequently find them 
held in warm, dry rooms, which 
are ruinous to egg quality. Watch 
the humidity of the egg storage 
room during winter weather. “Dry- 
ing out” is apt to be the chief 
cause of low-quality winter eggs. 


You 


Why We Sell More Poultry 
Meat 


It’s hard to believe but since 
1934 commercial poultry meat pro- 
duction has moved up from 1,301 
million pounds to 3,846 million 
pounds in 1952, and you can be as- 
sured it wil! still be higher for 1953. 

Up and up it goes, and where 
will it stop? It won’t stop provid- 
ing we keep producing for “a mar- 
ket,” and don’t produce to market. 
Tie this slogan to quality produc- 
tion and modern merchandising, 
and you have a guarantee for the 
future 

The above figures should not be 
too surprising, for the poultry 
meat marketing of today is a far 
cry from what it was in 1934. No 
more unsightly, long-legged, wing- 
flapping carcasses. Instead we have 
attractively packaged, ready-to- 
But a more impor- 
reason for our successful 
poultry marketing program has 
been the year-around volume of 
quality supplies. 

A year-around supply of quality 
meat means the merchandiser or 
store operator has a commodity he 
can count on every day of the 
year. Thus he becomes interested 
in featuring poultry meat for prof- 
it reasons, and that is the only ba- 
sis for good merchandising. Fortu- 
nately for the poultry meat pro- 
ducer, his product is in keeping 
with consumer demands and pref- 
erance. This is why our marketing 
volume figures keep rising. 


tant 











COMMERCIAL POULTRY MEAT PRODUCTION, UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1934-53 7 








Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
1934 47 39 51 58 81 107 
1938 50 ad 54 61 81 100 
1942 90 84 108 114 148 179 
1946 130 114 121 138 #194 197 
1950 171 149 148 172 #223 «256 
1952 203 198 215 242 298 319 
1953 191 193 221 247 289 330 


duly Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total 
119 124 146 155 207 167 1,301 
106 117 130 141 #220 184 «1,282 
186 197 228 247 326 281 2,188 
243 258 300 332 345 296 2,668 
254 287 354 389 440 367 3,210 
319 366 411 447 459 369 3,846 
322 387 430 





tReady to cook basis—excludes slaughter on farms for home use and non-farm production. 
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by R. H. Grummer 


What About Meat-Type 
Hogs? 


1. What is the meat-type hog? 

He’s a moderately long, muscu- 
lar hog that yields a_ relatively 
low amount of fat at any weight 
he might be slaughtered. 

2. Does it cost more to produce 
meat-type hogs? 

No. Many recent experiments 
have proven that hogs which pro- 
duce meaty carcasses can be 
raised as cheaply or even more so 
than the fat kind. For example, 
the following results from the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station 
show that the meat-type hog which 
vields a longer carcass, less fat 
back, and more lean cuts (ham, 
loin, and shoulder) is an econom- 
ical and fast gainer. 


SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS AS RELATED 
TO LENGTH OF CARCASS 
(Hogs Slaughtered at 210 Ib.) 


Back Per 
Daily Feed fat cent 
Carcass length gain cwt. thick- lean 
gain mess cuts 
ib Ib in. per cent 
Meat-type: 
Over 30” 1.54 431 1.62 47.2 
29-30 1.56 426 1.67 47.2 
1.50 


Less than 29” 466 1.95 43.1 


3. How can the average hog 
producer switch to a meat-type 
hog? 

The simplest way is to make the 
change by using the right kind of 
boars. 

4. How can the meat-type boar 
be recognized? 

It may take a little practice or 
some help from one who has had 
experience, but the eye can be 
trained to select the right kind 
with relatively little error. In 
general, the meat-type hog has 
good length, moderate width, firm- 
ness, trimness, and smoothness. 

5. “The longer the boar the 
better’? 

No. Extreme length may be 
undesirable. However, extreme 
type boars may be used at the be- 
ginning on extremely fat and short- 
type sows. 

6. Which breeds are of the 
meat-type? 

Some breeds on the average are 
meatier than others but selecting 
by breed only is unwise. It is the 
individual that counts, and there 
are meat-type individuals in all 
breeds. 

7. Will the meat-type hog pro- 
duce a top grade carcass even if 
marketed at 250 or more pounds? 

The heavier any hog gets be- 
yond 200 to 225 pounds, the less 
likely it will yield a top grade 
carcass. However, the right kind 
of hog will yield a very acceptable 
carcass even at heavier weights. 

8. Why hasn’t the packer made 
a greater difference in price be- 


tween the fat hog and the meat 
hog? 

A few of the probable reasons: 

a. Reluctance to make a change 
from present buying system. 

b. Lack of agreement 
packers on market hog 
standards. 

c. Shortage of buyers who are 
trained to recognize grade differ- 
ences. 

d. Farmer opposition to sorting 
of hogs. 

e. All major buying concerns 
will have to start paying differ- 
entials at the same time. 

9. Why should packers grade 
hogs and pay according to the val- 
ue of the grade? 

a. Because of 
producers. 

b. Because the resulting im- 
provement in “kind of hog” prom- 
ises a demand for a greater vol- 
ume of pork. 

10. What has a hog producer to 
gain from raising meat-type hogs 
at the present time? 

a. It will create a greater de- 
mand for pork by the consumer 
and more demand means better 
prices. 

b. As more meaty hogs go to 
reater will be the 
value of all hogs 
higher market 


among 
grade 


fairness to the 


market, the 
average cutout 
and therefore a 
price. 

c. In certain areas, higher pric- 
es are being paid for meat-type 
hogs. 

d. Possibility of getting faster 
end more economical. gains. 


Edema Disease 

Staggering, hiccuping pigs may 
be the victims of a swine disease 
which has spread from the British 
Isles to many other nations in re- 
cent years. 

That was the report made by 
Dr. H. G. Lamont of the North 
Ireland veterinary research divi- 
sion to the American Veterinary 
Medical Association convention in 
Toronto, Canada. Dr. Lamont said 
the condition, known as “edema 
disease,” is a great threat to Irish 
swine production. Typical symp- 
toms include swellings of the eye- 
lids, ears, face, and other parts of 
the body. A staggering gait and 
partial paralysis may mark the 
later stages. 

The disease strikes rapidly, the 
North Ireland veterinarian said. 
It often affects the healthiest pigs. 
The first sign of trouble may be 
the discovery of dead pigs in the 
drove. 

Dr. Lamont said several differ- 
ent treatments have been tried 
with fairly good success. Magnesi- 
um sulphate has been used in -con- 
trolling the .spread of the infec- 
tion after outbreaks occur; also 
as a preventive measure, 
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Protect your farm 








ey ‘ 
A size and model 
for every need! 


3,500 watts 













INSTALLan Onan Emergency Electric 
Plant and quit worrying about 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns 
cutting highline power to your farm. 
When power fails, the Onan plant 
takes over and feeds regular “high- 
line’ power to all essential electrical 
equipment milking machine, 
cooler, oil burner, brooder, water 
pump, lights and appliances. 

NOW ... . before power failure 
strikes, is the time to install Onan 
Emergency Electric power. Send 
for folder describing Onan plants 
and generators. 


Write for Standby Power Folder 


Model 5CW 
5,000 watts A.C. 
Two-cylinder, 
gasoline engine. 


Model 10EL 
10,000 watts A.C. 
Woater-cooled, 


Tractor-Drive 
Generators 

3,000, 5,000, 
10,000 wotts. 


Aes y, 











7805 UNIVERSITY AVE. S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 





The makers of famous 
KOW-KARE and BAG BALM 
offer easy, proven help to 


REDUCE 
ScoURS 


incidence 





Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 


Scab teats, teats that have been stepped 
on, cut or bruised—Dr. Naylor's Medicated 
Teat Dilators provide antiseptic, non-irritat- 
ing support to delicate lining of teat canal 
and keep end of teat open in its natural 
shape while tissues heal. At Drug 
and Farm stores or by mail 
postpaid. 

H.W. NAYLOR CO, 
Morris 6, N. Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 

45 Dilatora) 
Trial pkg. 50¢ 

Ué Dilatora) 
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“ <q 
s £ 
TER crows ** 


it's NEW...Proven! 


Contains fully recommended dosage of 
Aureomycin, Vitamin B-12, Pectin. Add to milk 
or milk-saver during calves first 8 weeks. 


(ZETA += reduces the incidence of scours 


KALE KARE stimulates up to 20% faster 
growth 
ARE 


LLELIY = promotes smooth, sleek coats 
(Clg tiig helps assure strong, healthy 


calves 
EXCELLENT RESULTS 
during field tests on farms, and by a 
leading university's Dairy Department, 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 








KLEEN STALL 


COW TRAINER 

Economical-Sanitary 
| Easy to install. Fully ad- 

justable. Operates on 
electric fencer. Order 
i sample. Send no money 
$1.95 €.0.0. $1.75 in 
lots of 15, C.0.D. only. 
Order direct 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


Monroe, Wisconsin 


IRE WINDER 

















Roll a inr barbed wire with 

On Sale where you buy KOW-KARE and inn on af ape » to 15S MPL 

BAG BALM. Write for FREE Pamphlet. Seen” Settee tite genet ew toe 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC, Write for FREE literature 
Lyndonville 32, Vermont } Dept. A-18 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 
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BYoung Dairymen 










Let’s organize a 


Tractor-Driving Contest 


G tee the theme was safety and pro- 





ficiency in tractor-driving, local news- 
papers and radio stations gave prominent 
coverage to the first state-wide FFA tractor- 
driving contest ever held in Massachusetts 





Along with your training 







in tractor care, a driving last March. 
c d There were many reasons for this sudden 
contest will help evelop interest in tractor-driving for every year we 






read about so many farmers losing their lives 
and limbs due to carelessness in tractor op- 
eration. 
Some of the contest safety measures were: 
S,) d Sh / ‘ , (1) no riding on the drawbar, (2) no stand- 
ly ing up on the tractor while it is in motion, 
Vo-Agq Instructor, Agawam, Mass. (3) no smoking during any event, and (4) the 
use of common sense at all times. 
The boys participating took the contest 
very seriously and adhered to the rules in a 
very strict manner. There were no accidents 


safe and efficient drivers. 










LU 






















CHECKING THE OU one of the major wep - the proper during the entire event. This was quite an 
prep tion ol rt tor rn I int and conditio ) > . ps 

oil i ype cdo, tary bet ro < , 4 ; ™ 7 = achievement because there were 10 teams in- 
™ - PR ee ee volved. The reason: caution was the by-word 


in this Massachusetts state contest. It was 
stressed at every turn—and it paid off. 

The need for general tractor proficiency 
was another factor stressed in the contest. 
This included (1) proper preparation of the 
tractor, (2) spotting, driving, and backing, 
(3) belting up, (4) plowing a straight furrow 
with a constant depth, and (5) harrowing. 
The complete contest with all the rules gov- 
erning it is printed on the opposite page. 

It is hoped by the author that this tractor- 
driving contest idea will “catch fire’ in other 
states and that before long a national tractor- 
driving championship will be at stake. Cer- 
tainly our Agawam, Massachusetts, FFA 
Chapter will be one of the first entrants out 
to win. 





FFA chapters aml 4-H clubs interested in 
obtaining reprints of the rules and regula- 
tions used in conducting a tractor-driving 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
MOAR@S DAYMAN 











SPOTTING, DRIVING, BACKING, are hard tasks BELTING UP requires a great deal of practice contest may send requests to the Young 
to perfor nd d y backing a to develop the skill needed in keeping the trac- Dairymen’s Department of Hoard’s Dairy- 
tractor for the purposs r lrawbar or tor pulley and machine pulley on center. Take man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

tongue. Great i t t all times. no chances when belting up to a live pulley 








we jinap Pham Dn . ROARDS.Qaiarmay 





PLOWING a straight, uniform depth furrow takes HARROWING may seem like an easy task—just hook on and take off, but this operation requires 
proper adjustment of your | nd learning to do skill, too. Disks must be well adjusted so they pulverize soil and leave it uniform and smooth. 
this well w ! ! t on all jobs. It is also necessary to be careful on end turns so that ridges and holes are not left in the soil. 
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Clip Cows Regularly With 
Sunbeam \ 


STEWAR]| 
CLIPMASTER 






Powerful 
Motor 
Inside the 
Handle 


Clip your animals faster, easier with the new Sun- 
beam Stewart Clipmaster. Has quiet, more powerful 
air-cooled, ball-bearing motor inside Easy-Grip han- 
dle. $33.95 (Colorado and West, $40.45). Grooming 
brush, drill head and sheep shearing attachments 
give Clipmaster year-round use. 


BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 
Sunbeam 
STEWART 
ELECTRIC GROOMING 
RUSH 





Powerful rotary Grooming Brush does a better job 
of cleaning farm animals. Complete unit has air- 
cooled motor. $42.50 (Colorado and West, $42.75). 
Grooming Brush Attachment for Clipmaster $19.50 
(Colorado and West, $19.75). 


finbeam CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, It, 
LD 








BULK FEED 
AND 


GRAIN BIN 


* SAVES on feed costs! When 
you buy in bulk. your sav- 
ings on feed costs alone will 

* quickly pay for bin 

j SAVES storage space! 

; Stores 5 tons of feed in 

§ space only 6’x6’x14%’ high. 
Ideal for storing grains, 
minerals, mixed feeds. 


SAVES feed, labor! 
Weatherproof protects 
feed from spilling, mois- 
ture, rodents, vermin, fire. 
Made of extra heavy steel. 
Designed for fast feed handling. Hatchway on top 
for filling. Handy draw-off spout at bottom. Pull 
out slide, truck or sacks quickly filled—saves 
hours of hard work 







time 





Write for literature and prices 
BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2595 Quincy, Illinois 
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WHEN COWS ARE Sich 
or Off Feed 


Due to Ketosis 











NEW low-cost way to in- 
crease blood sugar, given 
in feed or as a drench. Bio- 
nate supplies the amazing 
sodium propionate. Often 
a few doses restore cows 
to normal appetite and milk produc« 
tion. Safe. Economical-$5.95 for 5 Ibs.- 
enough for several mild cases. Order die 
rect if not available locally. 


HOLT PRODUCTS Co. 
Box 840 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








Keep Herd Records 


You know the only sound basis on 
which to plan your breeding pro- 
gram is records—records kept faith- 
fully and regularly. 

Keeping records of ancestry and 
milk production is easy and pleasant 
if you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk 
record sheets and herd books. 

Drop us a postal saying, “Send 
me samples and prices of herd books 
and milk record sheets." 

No abligation. 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















Points will be deducted for failure to observe safety 


Proper Preparation of Tractor 


failure to check the ‘tractor to start it correctly. 


Be 


Inspection: 
1. Failure to check oil 
2. Failure to check water 
3. Failure to check fue! 
Starting Engine: 
1. Failure to check neutral position 
2. If starter (cranked), failure 
to use clutch 
. If hand cranked, 
improperly placed 
4. Switch not turned on 


wo 


thumb 


Clutch Operation and Warm-Up Period: 


1. Failure to warm up engine 
2. Jerky clutch operation 
3. Grating gears 
Safety: 
1. Smoking during events 
2. Drawbar riding, any event 


Points 
oft 
< 50 
50 
D5 


100 
100 


100 
20 


20 
20 


20 


100 
<« 100 
Total 


Spotting, Driving, Backing 


Tractor contestant will drive 


his tractor to 


the starting 


rules and for 


Total 
Points 


line. 


When contestant is ready, the judge will begin to time him. 


A. He backs up to the manure spreader and spots it. 


pin in position). 


(Places 


No assistance will be allowed in this event 


for safety sake. The tongue will be adjusted to the correct 


height by the contestant. 


B. He proceeds to back up through the course. 


At the end of 


the course, he proceeds to drive around to where he began 


spotting. Time ends at that point. 





Scoring: 
A. Time Minutes_________ Seconds 
TOTAL_.__.___seconds 
Points 
off 
B. Markers scraped number x 50 
C. Markers upset or moved number 80 
D. Killed engine number of times 10 
E. Grated gears number of times x 15 
F. Rough clutch engagement number of times 10 
G. Safety measures violated . x 70 
Total 


Belting Up 


1 point ’ 
Total 
Points 


1. Time starts when contestant engages clutch. 
2. Aligns pulleys, unrolls, and puts on belt without assistance. 
3. Tightens belt and checks by operating at half-throttle. 
4. Time ends when tractor is returned to starting point of this 
event and stopped 
Pojnts Total 
Off Points 
1. For each additional try 
in lining up  — 20 — 
2. Jerky clutch times 20 ‘ 
3. *For each %-inch belt is 
off center of machine times 100 - 
4. Violating safety measures times 100 a 
5. *For each %-inch belt is 
off center ofi tractor times x 100 = 
Total time in seconds____ 1 point 
*Pulley marked in quarter inches. _ 
Plowing a Straight Furrow 


Total 
Points 


1. No time factor involved in this event. 
2. Straightness of furrow and constant depth are the key factors. 
3. Contestant will drive his tractor to the starting line and will 
wait until the judge signals him to proceed to the end of the 
course. 
4. Judge will score contestant on straightness of furrow and its 
constant depth of six inches. 
5. Zero being the perfect score. 
6. Each contestant must cut a new furrow. 
7. One try is given per contestant. 
Points 
Scoring: off 
A. Straightness of furrow 
B. One point for each inch above 
or below six inches of depth x 30 
C. Killed engine number of times 10 
D. Rough clutch engagement 10 
E. Grated gears number of times x 10 
F. Safety measures violated 100 
Total 


Judge will take three readings of furrow: beginning, 


end to determine constant depth. 


MOMMDAW > wo Ne 


. Killed engine. 
. Safety measures violated 


Harrowing 
Time and accuracy will be checked in 


this event. 


middle, and 


Harrow will be attached to the tractor before contestant reaches 


starting line. 
Scoring (use stop watch). 


Time____minutes________seconds 
Total Seconds 
Markers scraped_______-number 


Markers moved or upset 

Each inch away from marker 

Grated gears__.____number of times 
Rough clutch engagement 

___number of times 





Points 
oft 
x1 

50 
x 100 
x 10 
«KX 20 
x 10 

20 

100 


; — 


Total 
Points 


, _ ae 














AG. CARRYING 


instal 
PLASTEX 
Measure Marked PIPE 


Equip your farm with permanent, 
laborsaving water lines that will never 
rust, rot, corrode or accumulate scale. 
Flexible PLASTEX PIPE is low cost, 
easy-to-install . . . ideal for drinking 
water, irrigation or drainage. 


Ask for PLASTEX at your hardware, 
plumbing or farm supply store—it’s 
Measure Marked for positive identi- 
fication and easy, accurate measuring, 
Write for folder. 


PLasrex 


PIPE & EXTRUSION CO. 
407 Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 





Maintains correct shape of 
milk duct during healing 





Extremely FLEXIBLE 
SMCOTH Polyethylene 


Prevent lost teats due to faulty healing. Get 
scientific Bag Balm DILATORS. Shaped to 
preserve natural milk duct; fluted to carry 
in antiseptic healing ointment; they bend, 
when necessary, without soreness. Cannot 
absorb pus infection. Packed in medicated 
Bag Balm. At your dealer's, 












RANCHERS! CATTLEMEN! FARMERS! 


CALL YOUR CATTLE 
allle 


with AUTO HORN 
o 


THE NEW 


— = Pa 
RAs A RS 

ee - 
= rte ie = - 


GUARANTEED to Call 
Cattle for Feeding, 
Shipment, Dehorning 
Bellows Like a Bull—Cattle 
Respond Quickly. Greatest 
time-saver for livestock in 
dustry, Easily installed on 
car—truck. Deep penetrat 
ing tone carries for miles 
Imitates any cattle sound 
Great novelty horn, too. If 
your dealer can't supply 
you, order direct and send 


us his name. Send check, OUCTORY OFFER 
M.O., €.0.D. Money back 


Post- 
if not satiefied. Dealer in $] o*5 paid 
quiries invited ($2 below reg. list) 
Kattle Kaller Divs 1907 So. 20th St.. Omaha, Nebr, 


25% FASTER MILKING with Maes’ 


AMAZING TEAT CUPS 
and SPECIAL INFLATIONS! 


Write for FREE details today! 
MAES MILKERS INC., BOX 110 
Beer Creek Farm, MARSHALL, 


Complete with 
Steering Post 
Contro! Lever 


SPECIAL INTRO. 





MICHIGAN 
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Send Them NEW YEAR WISHES 


“KEEPS ON GIVING 
-\ AFTER OTHER GIFTS 

ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN” 


Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 


Hoard's Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.” It's truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, tried and tested. A 
gift they will appreciate and use. 








YOU can do your gift shopping for neighbors, rela- 
tives and friends easily. You'll be wishing them a 
Very Happy and a profitable New Year twice-each- 
month with your thoughtful gift of a HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN SUBSCRIPTION. We'll send a Gift Card in your 
name. Mail your order NOW! 




















CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Enter the Following. $ _ Is Enclosed 








No. of years 
Name 
Post Office 
R. D. No. State 








No. of years —e 
Name__. 


Post Office 


R. D. No. State — 











No. of years__ me 
Name__ a . 
Post Office 
R. D. No. State 








Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


Sender's Name : se 


Address 








“yr $2.00 ave. Outs $3.50 


3-YR. GIFT 
THREE 
3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 YEAR—$3.00) 











“How We Guard Against Disease 


(Continued from page 31) 


gradually working her back to the 
regular milking ration. 

Jordan: Moldy silage, sour beet 
pulp, musty hay, and filth in the 
feed troughs. After the cause is 
found and corrected, I use a tonic 
to create an appetite 

Mudgett: Forcing for high pro- 
duction with too much grain. The 
only cows I have off feed are 
those ill for some special reason. 

Gans: Too much grain and not 
enough good roughage, a lack of 
exercise, and often irregular hours 
in milking and feeding. Treat them 
as individuals. I usually have to 
take the grain away for at least 
one feeding. Sometimes a_ mild 
physic is desirable; then start all 
over with whatever they may seem 
to relish, be it crimped oats, bran, 
etc., and gradually get them back 
to a normal diet. 


What is done to prevent 
bloat? 


Lammers: If I know the cause, 
such as a certain type of pasture 
or feed, I take it away from them. 

Pearce: Keep plenty of good 
quality hay easily accessible at all 
times during the lush grazing sea- 
son. When cattle are forced from 
grazing due to rain or cold or 
both, be sure they have had plenty 
of hay before turning them back 
on pasture. 

Townsend: Rack feeding of hay 
or making sure there is native 
grass or brome available in the 
pasture lot 

King: We feed hay and silage 
and we ration the pasture. 

Miles: Most of our trouble with 
bloat has been on pasture when the 
cows are first turned out in the 
spring. To get away from this, 
we give our cows all the dry hay 
they will eat before they are 
turned out in the morning. 

Jordan: We feed a small amount 
of hay each morning and keep 
them off pasture until the dew is 
off, and then we watch them at all 
times. 

Mudgett: Have had very little 
experience with bloat. 

Gans: Bloat has never been a 
problem. 


What symptoms indicate to 
you that a cow is sick? 


Lammers: Lack of alertness, loss 
of appetite, and less milk. We put 
a sick cow alone, take her tem- 
perature, and watch her for any 
symptoms that might give a hint 
as to her trouble. 

Pearce: Listlessness, dry muz- 
zle, dull eyes and hair, droopiness, 
and loss of appetite. 

Townsend: Off feed, listless, fe- 
verish, and sudden drop in milk. We 
observe a cow with any of these 
symptoms and try to determine 
why she is not normal. It does no 
good to treat for the wrong thing. 

King: Dry nose, cold ears, hair 
standing up. 

Miles: Lack of appetite, drop in 
milk, and general appearance. 

Jordan: We weigh each cow’s 
feed and milk every milking. 
Should a cow’s production drop 
suddenly, I know she is not nor- 
mal, Other symptoms are not eat- 


HOARD S DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE 
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ing properly and an abnormal look 
in her eyes and her hair. If a 
cow is milking, we check her ud- 
der and record her temperature. 

Mudgett: Off feed, hair stand- 
ing up, gaunt, bowels not right, 
and decrease in milk production. 
We take her temperature unless 
we know from symptoms that it is 
milk fever or acetonemia. We al- 
ways inject a milligram of calcium 
gluconate immediately in milk fever 
and acetonemia cases (acute). 

Gans: A dull appearance, lack 
of appetite, and a sudden drop in 
milk. 


How soon do you call your 
veterinarian and what do 
you fell him? 


Lammers: As soon as I know it 
is something I can’t cure myself. I 
tell him how she is acting and how 
long she has been that way. 

Pearce: As soon as I cannot 
diagnose her case or cannot handle 
it myself. 

Townsend: If milk fever, at once. 
Give him as complete information 
as possible. It does no good to 
just say, “Hurry—sick cow.” 

King: We call the veterinarian 
only when needed. 

Miles: When we feel we are in 
need of a veterinarian, we call him 
immediately. On his arrival, we 
tell him everything we know about 
the animal including any treatment 
we have tried ourselves. 

Jordan: Should the temperature 
be high or her udder abnormal, I 
call the vet and give him this in- 
formation. Most animals are near 
death before he gets a chance to 
help them. 

Mudgett: I call the vet right 
away and describe the symptoms. 

Gans: I call him at once if I 
do not have the answers, ability, 
or material needed and give him 
all the information. available to me 
on the case. THE END 


Brown Swiss Cow Tops 


All Breeds 


The great Brown Swiss cow, 
Royal’s Rapture of Lee’s Hill, 
owned by Lee’s Hill Farm, New 
Jersey, has completed a_ record 
which exceeds that of any cow of 
any breed at the present time. 

“Rapture”, freshening at the age 
of 10 years, has given birth to a 
live calf, thereby meeting the re- 
quirements for qualification in the 
305-day R. O. P. production class. 
She has previously been recog- 
nized for completing her 365-day 
R. O. P. record as follows: 3x 
milking, 34,669.8 lbs. milk, 4.23 
per cent test, 1,465.39 Ibs. fat 

No calving requirements are in- 
cluded in the classification for the 
365-day record; however, for the 
305-day record she must carry a 
live calf for a duration of a defi- 
nite period of days before she is 
recognized. 

Her record of 1,283 Ibs. butter- 
fat with calving requirements is 
the highest of any cow of any 
breed, according to the National 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 








JANUARY 10, 1954 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITI ES 


=— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





SOUTH Carolina Farme—Idea!l for dairy. live- 
stock or row crops. All year grazing. For new 
farm list, write PIKE REALTY COMPANY 


23-spl 
Beach County 


Orangeburg. 8S. ¢ 
ONE of the best dairies in 


Palm 





















































operating 8 years Excellent buildings, two 
The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip new 2-bedroom houses for Master and Fore- 
wanted'' and ‘‘positions wanted"’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count man 40’ stanchion quonset barn, 200 head 
address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Blind Guerneeys. best outlet for milk 337 acres 
advertisements must be signed: ‘‘BOX i, care Hoard'’s Dairyman, Fort Atki wi in’’ and $96 000.00. Teme. See C. C. Townes. 290 
count as 8 additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR Wells Road. P Beach. Florid ° J. Ford 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- — — ‘ Adar 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, Rousseau, Deiryman, Hood Road, Jupiter, 
Wisconsin. lorida 1-3 
STROUT'S Farm Catalog. Farms, homes, busi- 
. l hesses 33 States Coast-to-coast Describes 
3298 bargains Mailed free World's largest. 
DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES Sa years nerve. ‘STROUT REALTY, 7-1" So. 
FARMERS and livestockmen attention—-We can ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 1-2 
furnish you good quality, nicely marked Hol- by the leading company in this field Write DAIRY farm in the sunny sout grossing $10,- 
stein heifers, any weight from 300 pounds on today for free catalog. INSEMIKIT Cw., 000 a year. (:rass the year For more de- 
up for 13 cents per pound and good quality INC., Box 122, Baraboo, Wisconsin 8-* tails write JEFF. R. FELDER, R. 3, Box 
Guernsey heifers 12 cents per pound Also HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 15, Denham Springs. Louisiana 
springing heifers and cows. All heifers sold sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo 350 ACRE dairy farm. about 60 miles north- 
by the pound All cattle tested to meet your markers $5.25 postpaid, includes set of num- east of Atlanta, Georgia Approx ‘ 
state requirements We have a large assort- bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also acres in permanent pasture, well watered, 40 
ment of dairy cattle on hand at all times. carry complete line of ear tags. neck chains, acres of timber, 3 houses, 3¢ ta merete 
Write r cal LINK BROTHERS INC., veterinary instruments, supplies, serums, reme- block milking barn with feed and milk reom 
Minong. Wisconsir 20-* dies; in fact everything for the stockman. attached, trench sik tw story sleeping barn 
KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY and calf barn Price $18,001 PHILIP H 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 18-* DOHN, JR., 313 Healey Building Atlanta 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most Georgia. 
assure yourself of quod cattle, telephone 414 Se — for free catalog Ss FLORIDA needs Dairy farmers. year around 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-¢ ort Atkinson, Wisconsin. ? - vasture, $6.00 per cwt. for 46% milk. Write 
PROMISING Holstein bull sired by outstanding GORDON'S Veterinary Penicillin (300.000 a for eel and listings. state acre 
son Pabst Comet out high producing VG dam. units) and Streptomycin (225 mg.) Ointment. age wanted ED REEVES. Belleview, Flor- 
CLAY P. HOLMES, 8117 West 6lst Street, Here is one of t finest of our mastitis reme ida. 1-4 
Merriam, Kansas 21-* edies N ssing with syringes. just insert 300 ACRE d . tat ‘ it 
he contents of the tube into the udder. Safe dairy farm, high state of cultiva 
FARMERS attention! Have approximately 500 . X ” , “ tion, lastir stream through farm on pike 
olat ~ end heite or sale. T.B. and and econemica It's the tops in treatment. < 1 “4 tess ee “9 
= corsage and heifers an “y . Only 75c tube, $8.00 dozen Ww. G. IN- convenient to Washingtor ‘6 bred 
ang'’s tested, calfhood vaccinated Open and an ‘ ’ cows young stock farn implements crops 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from se- NERST, Cortland, New York : a everything $165,000—-$85 00% cast bal 
lected and outstanding cattle—no stockyard | FREE 64 ee ae ~ omg Png ance monthly. This farm ought to pay for 
catte Any quantity 8 i—one to truckload Save money. Write KANSAS CITY VACCINE itself in five or six years 100 acre dairy 
or carload lots. SHADY ELM STOCK oe ae ogg a fame, Qunb Keemenn, well watered, suente cane 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis- _ ar ener ee - everything $42 000-——$25.00 cast balance 
onsin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant monthly. BUELL FARM AGENCY, Herndon 
2261 1-* , 2hone 
McFARLAND, Wisconsin, Holstein cows. heif- DAIRY EQUIPMENT bs - . pre t 
nt alves. Registered. J. M. McFAR- . ONLY $5500 cash down takes exceptional bar- 
LAND . ‘SONS Wetesteen 8. Whe 7 1-24 MILKING parlor stalls, Chore-Boy, side open- gain in heavy 8 creek-watered 19 acre 
WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. ing. Galvanized, circular manger and heavy L Barron County farm Quite complete build 
Resaanabhe~tented WALLOCH & LYNCH shape splash shield, Seven 1%” posts in ings Electricity About 1 acres fields 
Sugar Creek Farm Elkhorn, Wisconsin. cement. Also, lane type milking parlor —_ esr = a “ onl ae “a 
aR, ” sitet a a cae oun ne not MILE. eon me nga BAKER 22 fay 
—— > ; eT) s iterature and prices { i q K- usual la orable erms -Z a 
oo as eee ro aves ING MACHINE COMPANY, Box 99, Three St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin 
from Wisconsin. R. F. CULLER. 1719 Bev- Rivers, Michigan. 22-4 OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- 
erly. Wichita Falls, Texas. 20-* MILK Coolers. The most outstanding front load- mette Valley. Send 25c for our illustrated cata- 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- er you can buy at any price Write direct log. KINGWELL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- 
steins, production, type. pedigrees and health. factory. MASTERFREEZE, Dept. H Sister vallis, Oregon. 2-* 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. onan woe ~ y - sic — 
*hone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin 3-* mp , a ee 7 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer tangle, dangle or wrangle $4.75 postpaid. De- FARMS FOR RENT 
for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- luxe model. -Thumb control swings spring into 
stein cows and first calf heifers. fresh and close milking position $6.5 postpaid MILK- RENT Illinois Dairy Farm—200 acres, 50-50 on 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang’s test- AWAY SYSTEM, Monticello, Kentucky St. Louis, Missouri Grade A, close to §6.00 
ed. In carload or truckload lots. KENYON ow oe for gy BOX a — 
BROTHERS CoO., Elgin, Mlinois. Phone Elgin oard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 24-2 
1818. y i FARM EQUIPMENT 
FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
rt JESS LATHROP, Dundee. Ulir 13-* COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, FARMS WANTED 
HMOLSTEINS and (Cuernseys—Large selection of steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel HAVE herd but no cash Would like to buy 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE Air, Maryland 18-° good dairy farm Capable. experienced and 
& SON, “Grand Hote! for Dairy Cattle,"’ El- FEED 25 cows a minute with a Booms self un- young enough t meet reasonable payments. 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- loading feed cart Free literature BOOMS Temperate climate zone and good housing de- 
shed 1918. Aise good selection at Claremore SILO COMPANY Harbor Beach, Mich 22-5 sirable BOX 240. care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Okla... Bran hone: Claremore 116. 1-24 SAVE Hay—Master Saver Feeders pay for them- Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. W weed 4 a ae — anh . -_ 3 
can furnish you istei fers to freshen this Mentec 8 metal constructio eet 
fall, Cows cf all breeds. Let us know your | ©°*S $85.00 f.0.b. Dallas. Cheaper than you SALESMEN WANTED 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA ean build CENT RAL STATES SALES CO., 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* Box 10222, Dallas, Texas 24- SALES Opportunity. Major manufacturer filter 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey BUY tractor parts at wholesale prices! Free products has opening for sales representative 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 116-page Tractor parts Blue Book. Lists thou- Ohio area. contacting Dairy wholesale and re- 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, sands of parts for most makes and models of tail outlets. Salary plus bonus, car provided 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-*" tractors and implements Special savings on expenses Write age, education, work history 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, accessories, farm equipment, tools. All mer- marital status, BOX 236, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* chandise brand new, fully guaranteed 26 farm man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 23-spl 
MILKING springing cows and heifers, many stores to serve the nation. For free catalog 
calfhood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- send postcard to TRACTOR SUPPLY CO., 
Bang's tested. C.O.D. shipments by truck. 2686 North Halsted, Chicago 14. Limited TENANT WANTED 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND quantity available. Write today! 1-spl 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- er eg ~~ Se © 1986 MAVE 254 acre dairy farm adjoining Rochester 
phone 3700. 8- ee en ee --. Available on 50-50 basis March 1. OTTO 
REGISTEREO—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- HALING, Rochester, Minnesota 
Elkhorn. Wisconsin. 11-* PANY. Des Moines 3, Iowa l-spl SO tees wanted, Gass beaks a 
AYRSHIRE bulls. registered, from 500 Ib. cows. DEPRESSION prices we sell cheap $250,000 new t 32 " Wrvna pan “ae y equipped. Take 
HENRY DOCKTER, Twin Brooks, South Da- and used tractor parts, 150 models, describe noone ae a 
ns . complete charge and responsibility Family 
kota 24-2 — mene qunne — yy help. Must have earnest money to complete 
CANADIAN Ayrshires and Holsteins. Springing anteed. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS CORP.., deal. BOX 244, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
cows and heifers. Accredited and vaccinated Fargo. North Dekote a Atkin Wisconsir 1-4 
PEARSON BROS., Avonsyde Farms Water- FREE milking parior plans—show money-saving ses Ang an : 
june. Geteain , 1-spl ways to modernize your milking operation NEED Share-Tenant for top-grade 188 acre 
Save manpower, increase dairy profits. Write dairy farm 3 miles from Fort Atkinson. 
LOUDEN, Dept. 3. Fairfield. Iowa 1-24 Top quality set-up throughout Modern home 
CATTLE MARKERS GIGANTIC surplus sale Tremendous savings. excellent (irade A barn—complete set of 
Government and excess inventory power good out-buildings 150 acres llable top 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass plans, hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed quality land. Best farm community. Must be 
tag for horns and neck Write for folder. sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- good dairyman LOGANWAY INC Fort 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- dreds items. Illustrated catalog free SUR- Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
ton, Indiana. 16-° PLUS CENTER, 838 O”' Street, Lincoln, 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic Send Nebraska 1-2 
for catalog. GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON, HELP WANTED 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania 18-* 
FERTILIZERS SINGLE man machine and hand milk. Wages 
HAY AND BEDDING $175 and board Farm located Connecticut 
ROCK Phosphate. Highest test Tennessee and Write BOX 190. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
WANTED—Alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie hay. Florida powdered rock phosphate available Atkinson, Wisconsin 18-* 
ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, Upper San- for immediate and future delivery Quality, SINGLE men with dairy. pe iltry general farm 
dusky, Ohi 17-* ew os , re —. bg me : Top form wages Chense ed — 
. : > - » ture lealers wantec oy N? os n and advancemer xceller working anc 
FOR Sale—Hay—hay ART CALLARI HAY PHATE COMPANY. Joliet. Illinois 23.3 living conditions. Steady, year-round “aah. 
Company, shippers of uniformly graded hay, $ BOX 720. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 
alfalfa, clover, timothy, prairie feeding hay son, Wisconsin i3.* 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 7° FARMS FOR SALE MARRIED man with smal! family. Wife willing 
to board single man Test cow milker No 
STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! located outside work. Wages $250 and good living 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital. conditions. Farm located Connecticut. Write 
TESTING—Milk tests via mail: production rec- Our lists are always complete. Write for free BOX 189, care Hoard's Dairyman. Fort At- 
ords. Case, tiny bottles furnished. FINAN catalogue LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's kinson, Wisconsin 18- 
LABORATORY, Danville, Ohic 21-10 leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- MILKER-—-Single or married, for outstanding 
GORDON'S Ointment The all around dairy consin 6-* Holstein herd in Illinois List experience, 
ointment. Good for caked and chapped ud- ALABAMA (Cull Coast 140 acre Grade A dairy. wage requirements and telephone. BOX 222, 
ders. Nothing better for congestion or inflam- Milk retails $1 gallon. 50 cattle. 250 Pecans. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
mation. Postpaid $1. W. G. INNERST, Cort- Year around pasture. New modern home. consin. 21-° 
land, New York 1-spl Good buildings. Complete line new machinery. WORKING herdsman for 50 cow, city inapect- 
DEHORNING Paste prevents horns growing on Selling due to tealth. BRITTS GUERNSEY ed Grade ‘‘A’’ herd Good working condi- 
calves and kids. 30 years satisfaction. Bottle DAIRY. Fairhope, Alabama 24-2 tions, with modern home. Send experience 
sufficient 50 head, $1.50 prepaid. Guaranteed. VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country qualifications, and references to BOX 252 
TOMELLEM COMPANY, Dept. B, Calico estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—JOHN care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
Rock, Arkansas. 1-6 H. HITT, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 1-* 








WANTED—A trained man to head up the 
Production Testing Program n Ashtabula 
County, Ohio Write or call ROSS MILNER 
Dairy Service Cooperative Probate Oourt 
Building, Jefferson, Obi 

ASSISTANT lierdsman—Married or single. Ex- 
perienced with purebred Guernseys Must be 
willing to work. Very modern living quar- 
ters Well equipped farm (iood pay for 
man trained and interested who is willing 
t keep barn clean and the cows well 
groomed Salary well above average and 
bonus BOX 246 care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


RESPONSIBLE working manager for dairy grain 





farm near Wilmington, Delaware Excellent 
conditior BOX 247. care Hoard'’s Dairy- 
mat Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-2 
MIDDLE-AGED couple Man light farm work, 
woman cooking housekeeping for two gen- 
tlemen Farm Maryland BOX 248, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
WANTED—Single man for general dairy farm 
State wages expected. BOX 241, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
WANTED Married man 35 1 50, for gen 
eral farm work on large modern dairy farm 
in sout} central Michigan Must be fa 
miliar with all farm field implements Mod 
ern 7 room house. Town, schools and church- 
es nearby (iood wages, paid vacation and 
good working conditions Permanent year 
round work for right man BOX 243, care 
Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
1-2 
WANTED Herdsman Guernsey Dairy fart 
wants married man. 35 to 50. to handle 60 
head of registered cows (assistance provided), 
Must be thoroughly experienced in raising 
calves and keeping registration records. Barn 
and milk} « strictly modern Modern f 
room hose (ood wages, paid vacation, per 
manent jot for right mar Farm in south 
central Michigan BOX 242 care Hoard's 
Dairyman Fort, Atkinson Wisconsin 1-2 
WANTED married man. Catholi to 
for purebred Cuernsey herd N fi 





Good |} ing and running wages GPORGI 
J MONTAVON West Brooklyn Tilinols 
Phone 3 F 4, Weat Brooklivr 

SINGLE mar r coup experience! and de 
sirous of lvancing to farm tenancy. for year 
round work with Protestant family milking 
small herd and general grain farming on 
March 1 Good wages and bonus Location 
near Rockford, Illinois. Room and board, or 
cottage available State experience and ref 
erences BOX 253. care Hoard's Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

MARRIED man on modern dairy farm in 
southwestern Michigan Home with every 
modern convenience. Close to excellent school 
and churches Give full references and par 
ticulars first letter BOX 254, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





POSITIONS WANTED 











WANTED--Test milking job, prefer three time 
milking Us Surge r Delava machines 
Sing! Available January 10. BOX 251, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

PROFESSIONAL herdsman and farm manager 
available February let Experienced, prover 
farm manager Fully capable to handle the 
operatior f a large complex establishment 
Danis! igricultural college graduate Metre 
politar r Northeasterr area References 
BOX 25 care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At 
kinson, Wisconsin 

FARMER with large family of working boys 
and girls will operate large dairy farm 
Wages or shares BOX 249. care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsfn. 

AGENTS WANTED 

TO sell animal health products Serums, vac 
cines instruments penicillin mastitis reme 
dies, sulfas, all veterinary products. Real prot 
it, no investment required. Write today UNIT 
ED PHARMACAL BOX 29% Station D 
Saint Joseph, Missouri 23.* 

GET an easy to play cowboy guitar for selling 
only 50 packets of Garden Spot Seeds at 10c 
packet No extra charge. Sent postpaid, in 
structions included. LANCASTER COUNTY 
SEED COMPANY, Dept 33¢ Paradise 
Pennsylvania l-spl 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering 





terms, soon. Free catalog 


REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Towa 23-° 
LEARN auctioneering Term soon Write for 
catalog MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri 9g-* 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





SPECIAL Oler 100 big broiler chicks $2.95; 
40K for $10.00 Quick COD shipments 
RAUCHE CHIOKS K leinfelteraville 25 
Pennsylvania. 1-8 

CHICKS sold on more profit or money back 
guarantee Free catalog and chick guide 
CREAT PLAINS HATCHERIES Box 684 
Effingham, Illinois 1-2 

OWE of country’s largest producers of big im 
ported type heavy producing Danish Brown 
Leghorn chicks. Special prices, tree catalog 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-450, Mexico 
Missouri 1-6 


DEPENDABLE incubators for hatching duck and 
goose eggs. All sizes. (iuaranteed hatching 
eggs from magnificent Rouen Ducks massive in 


size. Four varieties geese. aleo guineas. Illus 
trated folder free COSHEN POULTRY 
FARM, Goshen, Indians 1.4 





For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN SEEDS AND PLANTS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





heaters, ftir 


WANTED 




















MAKE money introd na World's cutest c* SEED prices like in the thirties. Quality excel- PARTS for all stoves Ranges 
iren's dresses Hig adorable es ent Write now for quotations on northern naces. Fit guaranteed. Write for prices. Give 
Low prices f plet lisplay free Rust hardy Alfalfa, Clovers, Trefoil, Bromus, Fes make, model and part number OMAHA 
name HARFORI Dept I 57¢ Cincinnat cues and other seeds Special low prices on-, | STOVE WORKS Dept H 1204 Douglas 
5 oO 23 mixed alfalfa and clovers. Satisfaction guaran- | Street. Omaha, Nebraska 1-4 
AMAZING extra-money plan gives » gorgeous teed Farm Agents wanted GRIMM AL- | FARMERS! The Badger Farm Businesg Record 
freee t t penny Rush name today FALFA ASSN Pare North Dakota. (50¢ supports your tax returns with facts; holds | 
witt re HARFORD, Dept I ~ ( pera a Growers 23-3 | important facts for life; purchased nee in 
‘ inna 5 oO 23-1 ALFALFA Seed Write today for free samples lifetime; loose-leaf system, simple. illustrated 
EMBROIDER ped s Buy rect fr and r tree handbook How To Grow Al cash accrual basis; approved 1953 edition; in- 
manufact . s f free catalog falta Our hardy dry land produced Kan- | spection with refund guarantee. $3.00 post- 
MERRIBES , ry “ t Ss sae ¢ mon Alfalfa seed will give you more paid BADGER BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 
New York N. ¥ hay tonnage at the lowest cost per acre. Don't | Jackson, La Crosse, Wisconsin 22-° | 
NEW : g tape. Just pre t Re buy unt you get r w prices. ALFALFA TOP prices from Midwest. Your new goose and 
t Lig . ‘ s SEED MWARKETING SERVICH Box 655 duck feathers always bring highest prices and | 
KRISTES Akr Salina. Kaneas 24-* immediate payment when shipped to Midwest 
oO SOW seeds guaranteed to produce better stands nationally known for dependability Ask for | 
FREE alog —Save t ne 4y r than any other seeds of equal quality. Berry's | free shipping tags For quotation on used 
“ fa ‘ t rt ge ne Gro-Coated Brand seeds sold n this | goose nd duck feathers. send advance sam 
. . sensational guaranteed basis Hardy Alfalfa ple MIDWEST FEATHER COMPANY, 1348 | 
M x SOUTH $14.85 |} Grimm $15.75, Ranger $17.85 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 8, Llinois 21-* 
CAR \ MILLS, I Spartanburg Red Clover $19.95 bu., Sweet Clover §7.95 
ne Car . Timothy $9.00, Ladino C r $34.5 Brome | 
45 PLASTIC [ag 5 Specia refrigerator $18.00 cw Write today for complete details e 
18x22” turkey, (8 ‘our guarantee and big te catalog ot orm. | Manure Has High Value 
' 6x12" quart 24) 6x8 garden seeds, nursery stock Learn amazing 
i ‘ WE-NO-NAH SALES steam ~ seeds wit iro-Cx ‘rotection 
CO.. De <A ton S08. Cane. See a i h ro at — tion. Value of manure produced on a | " 
. 2 ‘ ” le grades and varieties ree samples o : 
NYLON barge Factory reject nam Write now while stocks are large | farm often comes to a high figure. | Sales Representatives! 
P } s ur better grade (se ' prices west , : P St. 
- on ales a oa — Ee an ae A. R. Wolcott, Michigan State | 
— uN 5 arinda wea o . ° 
. , 4 P —s aap aon 6 MONTANA hardiest grown alfalfas, certified and College agronomist,, Says that a We need ca able sales 
gag og ——— A gle sncertified Ranger, Ladak. Cossack and Grimm, | six-month accumulation of manure et . os - ~ sal 
, . ean Montana Co 10n tal Clovers an P . . > Ss s $ 
Grasses, Lowest. prices in years. Direct to | OM @ farm carrying 12 milk cows ple to sell subscrip S 
The National Dairy Farm 


farmers. Write for advanced price list. MON 


DOGS 


2 





TANA SEED COMPANY, Bozeman, Mont 1 
WISCONSIN Ladin 1 bs. $7 100 Ibs. $65 


























and the corresponding young stock 
4 is equal to 5% tons of 10-5-10 fer- 


Magazine to Dairy Farmers. 
Good territories open. Car 














GENUINE | sh Shepherd and Collie Pups , : . 
fle By A F.O.B. Jefferson. Old Fashioned Golden Glow | tilizer. That is worth approximate- 
eialty. I ‘right. CLOVERDALE KEN $4 Se te Gunes Guaten ant wees bo. ly $300 at present day fertilizer needed, farm background 
cialt rice eit CLOVERD CE! 7 u ertifie linton oats u “ > ss ‘ “ 
stalty. Pri 1 Might. | CI — eee” aioe Ronda $1.55. LLOYD prices. he — Many - our — 
SHEPHERDS. ( ‘ ling heelers, wate! SCHULD, Jetierson, Wisconsin : — F ent sales people making 
logs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Il. 5-* MORE milk and beef per acre from new Hybrid During spring months when field commissions of over $100 
WORKING order ¢ es Imported parents Creeping Rhizoma Alfalfa improved pasture work is heavy, it’s easy to neglect weekly 
Puppies sranteed HOWARD McCLAIN and hay grasses; James Hulless Oats direct ‘ : , : eKly. 
he , ) or mem SAM BOBER & SONS, Bea 751 W manure spreading. Don t allow this 
Rapid City, South Dakota. Free Catalog. 1-4 to happen, advise Michigan State Write Today To 
RABBITS College agricultural authorities. Circulation Manager 
FEED BAGS Keeping valuable manure in circu- o 
EARN to 94 y raising Angora and lation will mean dollars saved and HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
New Zealand : Plenty markets. Par WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton and . A ‘ 2 
ticulars free. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson burlap feed bags. Write for our quotations. higher crop yields. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Michiga i9.° | THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CoM- ‘ ‘ 
MAKE a“ g money Raise ( t illa rabbits PANY, Dayton, Ohio. 1-* ~ or visit with us at 
Cash mark pplied. Write ¢ 1 ROCK , BOOTI 
MELE, BANCE. Selleceviile 43, Penn . = | MISCELLANEOUS “I can never find a thing about i 290-C 
| this house,” grumbled the hus- PENNSYLVANIA 
SEEDS AND PLANTS RAISE Mink—Free booklet, pen plans, inside band. “I would certainly like to FARM SHOW 
| ecrets feed. care. Mink are money makers know where my hat _ 
FANCY Ranger Alfalfa seed $18.90, Certified Investigate today LAWRENCE MOLGARD, = - . ’ HARRISBURG PENNA. 
Ranger $22.80, best Alsike Clover $15.60, all | Brigham City 58, Utah 20-spl “So would I,” replied his wife Z 
pe she Ale ther farm seeds. Write for YOUR leather jacket renovated expertly. Free sweetly. “You weren't wearing it January 11-15, 1954 
. and catalog. HALL ROBERTS’ SON circular, BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 50 . ~ 
y lows 22-4 Freeport, New York 17-apl when you came home last night.” | 








The Profit Picture of Jerseys 


Earlier maturity — lower feeding costs, quicker returns. 


More efficient production of milk solids per hundred pounds 
of body weight. 


$ More money for Jersey milk because of the higher content 
of protein, fat, minerals, vitamins, etc. 


Adaptability to all kinds of climates and environments. 


Longer useful life in the dairy herd — fewer replacements. 


The best of grazing qualities. 


i 


A breed backed by progressive programs for improvement. 


These all make a picture of profit. If you want to see this picture of more 
profit per acre on your farm, buy registered Jerseys. 


A LESSON 


IN COW BUYING 


Profit is a 
satisfying picture 


Did you ever give serious consideration to the kind 
of picture a dairy herd makes on the ledger books? 
Whatever the picture looks like, you can be sure it’s the 
result of many causes — feeding, management, breed- 
ing, etc. All affect the ledger pages and none can be 


ignored. 


The breed of dairy cattle has an important bearing 
on the financial picture you have on your dairy farm. 
If you are a dairy farmer, it will pay you to look at 
this picture from all angles to see if you are making 


all the profit possible. 


ee CC EC LEE TOO 


C) Please send me free literature on the Jersey breed. 


Please send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal maga- 
zine. | want to know where to buy breeding stock. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB ; 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio HD 154 


a 
Address___ — a 


A Ce OO 














JANUARY 10, 


1954 


What’s New ln Milking Machines 
In New Zealand 


Determined to do the best job of milking with the 
least amount of labor possible, New Zealand dairy- 
men have adopted new devices for machine milking. 


HE writer has just’ spent 
about nine months “down un- 
der.” Not only down under 
a cow, but down under the world 
at the Ruakura Animal, Research 


Station in far off New Zealand. 
One of the reasons for my trip 
to New Zealand was to work with 
W. G. Whittlestone who has a 
world-wide reputation for his 
knowledge of milking machines 
and methods of harvesting milk. He 
has an uncanny skill in finding the 


source of trouble when New Zea- 


land dairymen call on him. He is a 
sort of “watch dog” of the milking 
machine industry and has done a 


great deal to bring the milking of 
cows up to the present high stand- 
ards of efficiency. 


Milk flow indicator .. . 


I might just mention two pieces 
of equipment which he _ designed 
which have been widely accepted on 
milking machines. The first is the 
“Ruakura Milk Flow’ indicator. 
The equipment is attached to the 
milk line and indicates immediate- 
ly when the cow has “let down” 
her milk and also when milking is 
completed. It indicates exactly when 
it is time to take off the milk cups 
thus saving time in the milking 
shed. 


Vacuum regulator... 


The second piece of equipment 
which has been developed is a vacu- 
um gauge which is very sensitive 
to differences in air inlet. The 
gauge indicating the vacuum at the 
teat cups remains steady even when 
several cows are being milked at 
once or when the cups are drawing 
in large amounts of air when being 
attached. 

A portable testing apparatus has 
also been designed by Whittlestone 
and his assistant Phillips whereby 
the efficiency of the milking equip- 
ment can be tested on dairy farms. 
A scheme of checking milking ma- 
chines each year for proper vacuum 
gauge operation, efficiency of the 
pump, etc., is taking form through 
the extension service. Similar serv- 
ice would be desirable in the major 
dairy areas of our country. 


Milk flow recorder... 


While speaking of the milking ma- 
chine I might mention another piece 
of equipment developed in Australia 
which will be of great value to 
dairymen using the combine or par- 
lor type of milker. I refer to the 
Hemmens milk - flow recorder 
(Hoard’s Dairyman, Sept. 10, 1950.) 
This device records accurately the 
weight of milk produced by each 


The author is a world recognized au- 
thority on the physiology of milk secre- 
tion. He is Professor of Dairy Husbandry 


at the University of Missourl. 


by Charles W. Turner 


cow during the milking process. 
As each 0.2 lb. of milk flows through 
the recorder, the weight dial ad- 
vances. The accuracy of the equip- 
ment has been reported to be very 
high. In the past either large glass 
jars on scales or the milking of 
each cow into a separate pail when 
cows are to be tested has been used 
to determine the milk yield of in- 
dividual cows. By this device it is 


possible to keep accurate individual 
milk weights with a minimum of 
difficulty. In addition, samples of 


the milk can be obtained when test- 


ing day comes round. 
Another device has been added 
which enables the vacuum to be 


maintained if the teat cups fall off 
a cow thus preventing the cups fall- 
ing off in other pails (or units of 
the combine.) The overload or 
vacuum-retention valve comes into 
operation at such times. Increased 
differential pressure causes’. the 


valve to close retaining the vacu- 
um in the machine. 
This equipment is being  incor- 


porated in the milking machine in- 
stallation at Ruakura for study. 
Mr. A. V. Hemmens, Australia, the 
inventor, hopes to start production 
of the equipment at an early date. 

In the study of the characteris- 
tics of the rate of milk removal in 
individual cows, Mr. Whittlestone 
has developed equipment’ which 
plots on paper the amount of milk 
removed at short time intervals. 
The time when the teat cups are 
placed on the teats is the starting 
point and a rising curve is formed 
as milking progresses. As milk re- 
moval nears an end the curve flat- 
tens out and the teat cups are re- 
moved. This recording system is 
placed at a distance from the cow 
by means of an electronic system 
so there is nothing in the process 
to disturb the cow. 


A great deal of useful informa- 


tion about the characteristics of 
milk removal by each _ individual 
cow is thus obtained. Each cow has 


a characteristic milk flow curve. 
The changes in the curve during the 
advance of the lactation period are 


being followed. A_ great deal of 
work has been done with identical 
twin cows. The writer hopes to 


report on this phase of the problem 
later. 

interesting development in 
regard to the cause of the differ- 
ences in the rate of milk removal 
has been observed in some English 
research. 


One 


It would appear that the fast 
milking cows have more extensible 
openings at the ends of the teat. 


In other words, the rate of milking 
depends in part on the elasticity of 
the sphincter or circular muscle 
surrounding the teat ends. It was 
shown in cows which vary consid- 





erably in the steepness of the milk 
removal curve, that this would be- 
come quite uniform if cannulas of 
equal diameter were inserted into 
the teat openings at milking time. 


Double milk let-down .. . 


A discovery made by Whittle- 
stone at Ruakura concerns what he 
terms a double milk “let-down’”. It 
was observed that in some cows the 


removal of milk slowed down and 
stopped when only about half the 
normal amount of milk was ob- 


tained. If the cow's udder was mas- 
saged they could be induced to con- 
tinue to give milk and the normal 
yield would be obtained. It would 
appear that in some cases only a 
partial discharge of “let-down” hor- 
mone occurred and further stimula- 
tion of the udder was required to 
cause the discharge of the full 
amounts of hormone required for 
complete milk removal. 


In a study conducted while I was 
at the Ruakura Station just report- 
ed in the Journal of Dairy Science, 
we milked several pairs of identical 
twins at intervals of two hours dur- 
ing the day. It was observed that 
whereas in previous studies at Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin it was found 
impossible to obtain normal milk 
“let-down” at short intervals, it was 
possible to obtain the “let-down” in 
these studies when the regular 
milker did the milking except when 
the cows were disturbed. It is be- 
lieved that our previous failures 
were due to the fact that the cows 
were disturbed by the unusual rou- 
tine connected with milking at in- 
tervals of two hours and thus failed 
to respond at short intervals. 

These results add further strength 
to the view that when incomplete 
milk “let-down” occurs the cow 
concerned may be persuaded by 
gentle massage of the udder to dis- 
charge a quantity of “let- 
down” hormone. 


second 





TAMWORTHS 
Cc ce boars bre 1 gilt eaning pig 
tri The real MEAT hog. me in imitation 
SANc’s. FREE. For full details write 
HAROLD BPCKERMAN,. R. 3. Davenport, 
Or PAUL PAETOW, Andover, lowa 





CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 











An opportunity to follow a _ well-defined 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines 

Selected Matings 
major dairy breeds 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd 
in your area, or write 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Ilinois Telephone: Cory 5411 


available in all five 
For further informa- 
Technician 
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BROWN SWISS 














You Will... 
PROFIT MORE with 
BROWN SWISS 


“The 


farmers Cow” 


Brown Swiss are always in demand. The 
market is strong and Swiss cattle sold to 
go into other herds bring uniformly good 
prices. On a percentage basis the Swiss 
Breed is the fastest growing dairy breed in 
America 

For More Information and Free Literatare 


Write 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 








JERSEYS 








BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


MORE MILK PER COW 


Is The Individual's Only Dairy Farm Program 
With a Lasting Promise. Brigham Farm has 





ed A Halt Century To Breeding More Milk 
Per Cow. It ¥ Want Jer ys That Milk We've 
Got A I lation For ¥ Write Today 
B tT Va sha xm 
harm 
ST. ALBANS 6§\ee4y VERMONT 


Established 1803 
ELBERT S&S. BRIGHAM, Owner 











HEAVEN HILL JERSEY 


SPARKLING LAVENDER JEST 
Excellent, Sr. Superior Sire 


Average 577 Ibs. fat, His 
9 Excelient, 31 


His Daughters 
Daughters Classify 88.07% 
Very Good, 4 Good Pius 

HIS SIRE AND DAM ARE EXCELLENT 
‘‘Lavender’’ At The Head Of Your 
You'll Go Places In Real Herd tm- 
provement. Write Us 





HEAVEN HILL FARM 
Lake Placid Club, New York 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


BULL BARGAIN O OF THE MONTH 


Biltmore Signal Ambassador 
Born November 8, 1952 
Sire Biltmore bas aA Signal Excellent, Sr 


Superior Sire fat a4 type 
Dam Biltmore Warstand Angelina—\ ery 
Good, 3-8-305-10.79 1 515 th fat. SS¢ 
™m.¢ She is by a { Xenia Sparkling 
Standard, Excellent, Med Merit, Century 
Sr = r s 


Write For Pedigree And Price 


Biltmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














BRYN MAWR FARM 


is me ng Volunteer Rambling ¥~ Silver 
Medal, Superior Sire. } rteen tested giters 
av. 1 ‘ the it 2 Clase, 


daughte 
FRANK 8. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn, 


Production Bred Jersey Bull Calf 
DROPPED AUG. 16, 1953 
Sire: Wor Re rds I i ¢ ‘ n, 7 etar bull, 
Dam Valiar Carna I y Very (Good 
H. IR I t( HELA. record of 
73432 BF. in 3 , 5.9 t ‘ 
age Price and pedigree on request 
Gold Star Herd Classification average, 87.50% 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, la. 








TON OF GOLD, VERY GOOD ghter of the Ser 
ior Superior Sire, 8 Bar tp ' um 
c fler { et time. 7 . 
Pixy I nvar f i el ter finishing " 
above recor Ht the 

¥ y CHAS. 8. KELLY. DAVID 


KELLY. cenaeen, ‘Wisconsin. 





aay’ high grade Jersey ane Guernsey bred heif- 
ere s 


pringere and arlings, T.B Bang's 
Te , A 6-7-8 months old heifers calfhood 
vaccinated. Quality From the nation's 
great dair r CLAUDE “THORNTON, Plain 


View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 








_ GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 


Seve | Jersey bull 
eligible to registr Hea prod Currect 
type. Ma res Priced very low 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Festus, Mo. 


calves 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
















‘51 GRADUATE OF PENN STATE BREAKS RECORDS WITH 


GUERNSEYS 


12,985 Ibs. milk 
617.9 Ibs. fat 
Herd Average 














His Own Boss. Gene Harding, now 
one of Pennsylvania's youngest suc- 
cessful Guernsey breeders, turned 
down many attractive business offers 
to develop Maplevale Farm. 








Two short years after graduation from college, C. Eugene 


Harding of Maplevale Farm, Brookville, Pa., chalked up the 
above record the highest Guernsey herd average ever 
attained in Pennsylvania DHIA testing with between 23 and 
24 cows in milk 


This outstanding production was made under most trying 


circumstances. In March, months before final DHIA tests, 
young Gene's barn burned to the ground. Tethering his 
Guernseys in an old machine shed, Gene carried water and 


h 


vd 
his 


feed by nursed each cow through the Spring until 


he could 5 herd on pasture. 
Gene’s effort paid off. The amazing production acknowl- 
edged by DHIA testing netted young Gene a Guernsey income 


of $10,920 above feed costs for milk alone. 


How could a boy far Taking over full-time 
development of his grandfather's foundation Guernsey herd, 
Gene bought good Guernsey cows, used his own proven herd 
sires, followed sound management practices, and kept his faith 


breed 


go so so tast? 


in the Guernsey 


Maplevale Farm production under Gene's brief management 
has jumped nearly 4,500 Ibs. of milk and over 200 Ibs. of fat per 
cow, based mainly on use of good home-grown roughages. 

Profits With Gue ernseys. Guernseys have again been proven 
profitable by Gene Harding. Guernseys will be profitable for 
you . . . because they are the only producers of GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY Milk. GOLDEN GUERNSEY commands a ready 
market, a in many markets, and always a 


continual 


VALUABLE GUERNSEY INFORMATION... FREE! 


“How to Start and Build a Successful Business with Registered 
Guernseys, National Guernsey Farm & Sire Directory,” 
“Successful Production of GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk,” and 
other helpful GUERNSEY literature is yours for the asking! 


pre mim 
market 


price 



















THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 









4021 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 

Please send free information listed above to: 
Ee 
Address sccoccececcsocenescesoeses 
Ti cicivnstictintatensibianintiistiaapninatliaamadipioineed ee 























FOR SALE -- BULL 


McDonald 


rn Feb 1% Sire 
irms Tarbe SS AR daughters, a 
esirably | « son of Douglaston 
Lad Augusta. Dam on test Jr2 has 
ide in 207 days 7174-47 2x milk- 
Maternal granddam made 13012 
6t Ss Great granddam 16186-721 
rs “ Also a few well bred 
heifers a ges, from AR dams for 
Suit 


rr er errr errr rrr rrr rrrrrrer 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 











ATTENTION! 
DAIRY CATTLE RAISERS 


Ship vour close springers and fresh 

vs to Michelson’s Dairy Cattle Auc- 

tion, South "y iston, Massachusetts, Ev- 

Wed. P. M. We are in the center 

the onsuming area. Call or write: 
HARRY R. MICHELSON & SONS 

High Street Hingham, Mass. 

Tel: 6-0459, 6-0504 
Reference: Granite Trust Co., Quincy, Mass 











IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, S0t or 900 Ib. dams Breeding 
Stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself rhe World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY — 





Choice registered Guernsey ) 

1s Horseshoe Conrad Asterpilt an t of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale arge thor 
! se fror ser at Ag and younger Calt 
t i vaccinated Bar oo tree TB accredited herd 
Write or vi s for pedigrees and full part lar 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn. 











FRANK LUHRS DAIRY COW MARKET 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 





La Salle 1456 








b: outstanding herd sires and out . — 
luction dams fr good cow far a a it- 
efar | ne .¥ rke«! re } gs fre , ele tiv mc ng 
If rested send for free leaflets on our Guern- 
seys ad ~Yorkshires. 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, tiinois 





AYRSHIRES 















Most Proritas.e' Cows 


Big Milkers~- - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 


Write ter Bootlers 
Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center Se, Brandon, Vi 





IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 


THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSIHIRES 
ARE CALVING SOON. TAKE A BULL CALI 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE. WRITE 


CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 





AYRSHIRE BULL cALF— Born 4-17-53—By Ap- 
ed sire. Dar § day 2x rd at 2 yrs. § 


me 9340 ibs. M testing 4.3° Granddam has 
mature record of 14,905 Ibs ng Write 
for pe ee and price STRATHGLASS FARM, 
Box 7, Port Chester, N. Y. 








Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 
E. E. (Al) VARY 














STERLING - Phone 1830 - iLL, 
GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Camas select Guernsey bull calves | servic 

_Sired: McDonald Far Pre Me'y 
i i Sir Dams 
. { er prove e pr | th 
s I gu Ma R arge ypy 
r t er 
t 1 305 2x milking 
Heiter calves tor club ans tor Sale, the blue rit 


The Right kind at the Right price 


Writ t to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 


town, Wisconsin 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 





Purebred and grad ss with outstanding product 
and type P od bulls that will increase the 
value of y r sede. r.B iB Serv 


SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, 


JEFFERSON co. “QUERN- 
Wis. 





GUERNSEYS 
FROM WAUKESHA COUNTY, WIS. 





| er the world. We 
NOW +t cattle of a ages 
grad purebred r.B ar Ba test 
Ww ‘ e y r ant and I will give you 
t If y innot come I ill 
er slly make t t for you Lee |. 
Burlingham, Sec. and Fieldman, WAUKESHA 


COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 


TION, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
WISCONSIN 


Come to Wisconsin for La A <a = Guernseys. 
f le America’s 





D 1 and will give y ne i intelligent 

, y ma. G — uncbeede ban 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Chartes L. Dalton, Sec. 


Young Bulls For Sale 





B it . t are « 
‘ for ‘ re Meadow 
I ge King I 1 R. La s Proud King 
s j \ i rer 14 ¢t 926 fat 
Als 8 e Write today for full 
nformatio 

R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 


J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 


FINE YOUNG BULLS 


also some —_— cows av 





Sired 


taht , 
silable at fair prices 


by: Gre ids Sanfadair, Langwater Sir Royal, 
Sanfadair — maker all Langwater breeding. 
A good b is one alf the herd. We select only 
the best to « Call at the Farm, Highway 29¢ 
bet n White Bear and Stillwater, Minn. or write 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 














AYRSHIRES 


When You Decide On AYR- 
SHIRES, The Production Aris- 
tocrats, 


¥ 
Come To WINDROW FARMS 


For Foundation Cattle 
Our consignments have topped sales East and 
West because they give you more of all that 
makes the Ayrshire great. WRITE US ABOUT 
A BULL. 





FARMS 
5501 Coolidge Highway 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


WINDROW 








REGISTERED BULL CALF 


bor March 28, 1953. Dam’s ord 12 ) Ibs 
milk 3 Ibs. butterfat as a 2 yr. old. Also heif 
ers. Weite GREENFIELD FARM, 3300 South 
76th St., Milwaukee, Wis 





eee Bull Calves 


Two excelient bull calves 
dams and by Carefree 
laughters 

t wat uM. 1 


erage 
305 
Fat Write ter 8 pedigree ond orien 
CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven Indiana 





HOLSTEINS 





This month we offer Eartag No. 310 
the calf pictured above 
Sired by Carnation Stylemaster 


This calf born August 8, 1953. is dammed 1} 
Colantha Bessie Fayne Lass, who has an A.R 
r rd of 623.3 ‘ and 17,683 k 
2x 
i ‘ t grow calf w tan ‘ 
z prod mh and f ing tyr 
our herd 





For price and pedigree write: 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route 212, Knoxville, Tennessee 
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~ CARNATION REVELATION PONTIAC 
Daughter of Carnation Homestead Reve- 


lation. Dom of the bull B-82 we are 
offering this week. 

We Offer A Bull Sired by the 
Many-Times Grand Champion, 
Carnation Ensign From Carna- 
tion Revelation Pontiac. 


HE bull we offer this week has an | 
| 





average for his nezrest yearly- 
tested dams of 951 pounds of butterfat 


He is Ear Tag B-S2, born July 4, 
1953 and sired by the Reserve All- 
American, Carnation Ensign 

The dam of Ear Tag B-82 is a 


daughter of Carnation Homestead Rev- 
elation from a 938 pound daughter of 
Governor of Carnation 


Revelation, 
is a Silver 
a Junior Cham- 
of Governor of Car- 
1174 pound Grand 


Carnation Homestead 
(classified ‘‘Excellent'’), 
Medal Production sire, 
pion, and a son 
nation from an 
Champion cow 

This brief description of the breed- 
ing of the bull, Ear Tag B-82 indi- 
Send 


cates his exceptional desirability. 
today 


for his full pedigree. 
Address 


CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. =23-a, 
1060 Stuart Building. 
Seattle 1, Washington 


Shore Holsteins, Ltd. 


GLANWORTH, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Private and Public Sales 














Thursday, January 28th 
Registered Holsteins, 
1:30 P. M. 





Sole at the Glanworth Sales Arena 
Two Miles South of Glanworth. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tf in need of good dairy cows, selected 
4 trem Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
popu ~> ed Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY. 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's larges: 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
53 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3-5538 








STATE INSTITUTION | 


HOLSTEINS 


Continued line breeding. Proven cow 
families and careful selection for type 
and production for over a quarter of a 
century insure your getting the best 
when you select your breeding stock 
from your own institution herds. 

For information as to available 

Holsteins write 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
Dept. of Public Welfare 

State Capitol Madison, Wisconsin 











BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


ry 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have .00 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your appro\ al. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 





Rt. 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 


REGISTERED AND GRADES 


A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages regis- 
} tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 


breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
| Write or wir. for complete information 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


n the heart of Wi nain’s dairy Fight coun- 
ties with over 300 } bred breeders. ¢ e pure 
i servic age 


na 
ana 


red and 
bulls. Burke 
Fieldmar Service. 
136', Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


grades Isc ad register 

ond Ulemestent be eding pred nar 
Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
Phone 7545 








Grade and Purebred Holsteins 


Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv 
ice contact RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN. 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, WIS. 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 





for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 


waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. Write or Phone. 
Office Juneau 2046, 
Residence Beaver Dam 4584 


BEN W. NEHLS, Route 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


tel S 303i Be vag & : 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin 

We keep in touch 
purebred and high 





with the best breeders of both 
grades. At present, there are 


special offerings in springing. high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—*‘‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possible.’ 

Services—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank hemp Don Stouffer 
at your dispositior can | i rders for truck 
or carloads. Telep hone 3644, ” Weubesha, Wis., 


or write for information to 
INTER-COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carload — Let us gate you on qual- 
ity cattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 





herds with 350 on DHIA to select from 
Free fieldman's services, 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 


Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred promein 
cows and heifers on hand at all time 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 





Phone 4933 








COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Top 
bred 


quality Holstein heifers and young cows 
for type and production. Also select, serv 
iceable registered bulls. Can furnish competent, 
insured transportation. Free fieldman service. 
Direct inquiries to: 
K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 


w. Wis. 





Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good pro du 
healthy. commercial dairy 


cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county associ 
ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers 


Write BARRONCO 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
con ASS'N, BAR- 


Juneau, Wisconsin | 


ctive. | 
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REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


are steady milk producers 


Milk is a year-round crop and winter’s cold is no ex- 
cuse for letup in production. Rugged Holsteins thrive 


in any climate, make milk easily in the coldest months 





as well as under the summer sun. 
For efficient, low-cost milk production in evéry sea- 
son, keep HOLSTEINS ... 


~ . .. America’s Favorite Dairy Breed! 


For information about Registered 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle write: 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





There's a Future with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 








HOLSTEINS- GUERNSEYS 





Large selection of cow-siz -up and spring ne 
heifers and young cows capat of heavy pi « 
tior ( cest quality. Grade it Farmer pr 
Direct country pur ane Private jai sa 
T.B. and Bang Tested; mar Calfhood Va 
nated. Reasonable very anywher Prices qu 
ed without obligati rnd w confidence fr 
Ohio's i reliable, License and Bonded D 
tributors. Serving the dairy farmer for 105 con- 


COMPANY, Established 1849 
Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


tinuous years 

L. F. BROWN & 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041 Night Ph.: Valley 8024 














LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS | 


Offer a ¢« n 
mont ld. sire i by r great y ng ¢ , Re. 
gal Pearl 3 r old son of the tr Pateat 
Rh l, fror a 73 t x bx er fr 
Ormsby breeding Dan are A.R wa with 
rda f 1 4 t t I 
650 } t ture « from 4 


Ams ~ for pedigrees and riptiona 
A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 





SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 




















| We have A VERY TYPY YOUNG BULL 
| 85% white who was born 11-2-52. He Is a 
HOLSTEINS son of a well proven sire and his dam 
has several records between 452 and 550 
calving every year. He is a bargain for 
GUERNSEYS someone. Write for pedigree, photo and 
price 
Buy direct from farms where top | MEDSKER FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300:-tc select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” ration Pl eee pees Geese ens . 
Kosciusko County. Experienced weral Cart nt ‘since 1933 and of many 
truckers available. Also Shetland | ***"* t DIA a a ae ee os oe 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS C. E. HURLBERT 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 | EUREKA FARMS Stockton, Illinois 
[REGISTERED HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 2rceting, stock, of noth, sexes 
and high producing herd rr 
placements, both grades and purebreds of all ages. Also some especially good heifer 


| calves for Club projects. 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY FARMS 





Let us know your needs and we 


will be glad to fill your orders 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 








| 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke 

| of high pores ction and good type is inherited 
by his " On mature 2X-305 day ba 
Roamer shows an increase on 94 dam daug! 
ter pairs of 850 milk ) fat. Regal al P 
ncrease n 42 pairs of 1170 milk, 48 f 





Pabst Roamer ‘‘Excellent"’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Burke-bred bulls and 
Write tor pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Lad’s transmisai 


semen available 





Pabst Regal ‘‘Excelient'’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


What Happens In An Abortion 


Mother Nature works in many devious ways to relieve the 
mother of a burden and to help her recover from disease. 


RUCELLOSIS has for many years been 
B regarded as the principal cause of repro- 
ductive failures and abortion in cattle 


Much time and effort have been expended fo! 
ts elimination and control. The disease has 
illed our interest for so many years that 
e have overlooked some of the other im- 
portant diseases or infections in which abor- 
tior 1 commor ymptom 
In this article, it is not our intentian to 
ninimize the seriousness of brucellosis or to 


nfer that any relaxation of effort to conquer 


this costly livestock disease should ever be 
contemplated, Rather, we wish to call atten- 
to the fact that 


of abortion 


there are other causes 


tion 


Before we discuss other reasons for abor- 
tion. it mav be of interest to define the term 
and consider why abortions occur. The gen- 
erally accepted definition of abortion in cattle 
is the expulsion of a dead fetus or fetuses, 
promptly following its or their death. -The 
act of abortion represents a method for the 
cow to rid herself of a burden. It is nature's 
best and safest route toward recovery of the 
affected female 

Recovery from abortion is often complete 


and rapid, particularly during early pregnancy. 


In other cases, treatment is necessary to aid 
nature in bringing about more prompt recov- 
ery. Too often, however, the tissue damage 
of the so extensive that 
death rendered 


temporarily or 


reproductive tract is 
occurs or the individual is 


perm inently sterile. 


Fetus may disintegrate . 


There are times when death of the fetus 
occurs but abortion is for some reason pre- 
vented. One common interference is failure of 
the cervical canal to open or remain open suf- 


ficiently to permit passage of the dead fetus. 
Bacterial action causes putrefaction and lique- 
faction to occur. The fetus undergoes disin- 
tegration and liquefaction (maceration) often 
with great peril to the cow and to her future 
Cases of this kind fre- 
quently go unnoticed, particularly if the af- 
fected female is on pasture and not closely 


observed 


ability to bear young 


We were recently called to see a cow that 
was due to freshen in several weeks. The cow 
did not exhibit the characteristics of a late 


springing cow, hence the reason for the ex- 
amination. The uterine horns and cervix were 
almost completely contracted to the non-preg- 
nant state and the cervical canal was nearly 
closed. The macerated fetus had passed out 
except for a few small bones remaining in the 
formerly pregnant horn 

We recall a somewhat similar case in which 
the macerated fetus had been aborted. Only 
the skull which was about the size of the 
head of a small dog remained inside the con- 
tracted uterine horns. The cervical canal had 
almost but not completely closed and was 
discharging a purulent exudate (pus) from 
the uterus. The considered a 
boarder as well as a poor breeding risk and 
was slaughtered. 


female was 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.U.M. 


On post-mortem, the skull was found firmly 
attached and imbedded in the wall of the 
uterine horn. Since nature had failed to 
eliminate the skull through the natural pas- 
sageway, it was attempting the next best 
thing—that of engulfing and absorbing the 
foreign body which was interfering with nor- 
mal reproductive activities. 


Mummified fetus ... 


Macerated fetuses should not be confused 
with the mummy or mummified fetus. Mum- 
mified fetuses do not ordinarily undergo de- 
composition. The fetus dies, becomes desic- 
cated (dries up), and is not expelled. Mummi- 
fied fetuses usually require artificial removal 
although occasionally an abortion occurs un- 
aided. 

We examined a cow only a short while ago 
that appeared to have aborted. This had oc- 
curred but the fetus remained in the vagina. 
It was retained in this organ because of its 
size and the presence of a modified hymen 
which prevented its passage through the vulva 
opening. 


Role of infection... 


The fetus obtains its nourishment from the 
dam through the maternal caruncles (cotyle- 
dons). The nutrients are received by the cor- 
responding caruncular tufts of the fetal mem- 
branes and are carried to the fetus through 
the fetal circulation. Disease or infection of 
both the maternal and fetal caruncles account 
for a large percentage of abortions. Destruc- 
tion of the tissue of the caruncles prevents 
the interchange of nutrients and the fetus 
dies. Such pathological lesions are generally 
seen in brucella infected females. 

Similar lesions and abortions occur when 
organisms other than the brucella germs are 
present. They include such diseases as vibrio 
fetus, trichomoniasis, leptospirosis, and other 
bacterial infections. Less frequently abortions 
are associated with the invasion of certain 
virus diseases or the presence of poisons, 
molds, yeasts, etc. 


Role of nutrition... 


In areas of the Rocky Mountain region 
where rainfall is scant and erratic and 
droughts are not an uncommon occurrence, 
cattle sometimes suffer from starvation. Un- 
der such severe conditions, abortions may oc- 
cur. In some of the southeastern parts of the 
United States, inadequate phosphorus intake 
was found to be the cause of some abortions. 
Experimental and clinical evidence, however, 
indicates that nutritional deficiency should 
not be generally regarded as the cause of 
abortion. 


Genetic influence ... 

At the time of fertilization, the fetus may 
inherit a set of genes from each parent which 
when united predestine the offspring to an 
early death. Abortion and death due to 
genetic influence usually occur between the 
sixth and eighth month of gestation or soon 


after birth. For a more detailed description 
of this form of abortion, we direct you to the 
illustrated article by Dr. L. O. Gilmore which 
appeared in the December 10, 1952, issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Abortion from injury ... 


Occasionally a fetus is aborted following 
injury such as a fall or a bump usually from 
another cow. Presumably it is possible to in- 
stigate an abortion from such an injury but 
it is more probable that another factor or 
factors are responsible. Underlying causes of 
abortions incidental to falls are often not 
considered. Failure to thoroughly investigate 
abortions associated with injury may set the 
stage for substantial losses, particularly when 
the aborted fetuses are infected with brucella 
organisms. 


Other causes... 


There are other causes of abortion in which 
disease is absent or plays an unimportant 
role. For example, the late Dr. W. L. Wil- 
liams of Cornell University observed that de- 
fective or imperfect spermatozoa from the 
male are sometimes produced. They decrease 
the conception rate and increase the incidence 
of abortion. Williams also found that some 
eggs expelled from the ovarian ovasac are im- 
perfect or immature. These eggs, although 
they may become fertilized by the male 
sperm, are incapable of normal development. 
What apparently happens is that the embryo 
or fetus develops to a certain point and then 
is absorbed or aborted, often unobserved. 

The full story on the occurrence of em- 
bryonic death has not yet been fully investi- 
gated. However, in addition to the observa- 
tions of Williams, it is believed that infection 
and possibly inadequate hormone production 
play important roles. We are of the opinion 
that further research will show that some 
cows abort because of an insufficient produc- 
tion of progesterone. 


Losses from abortion are great... 


Losses from abortion in cattle are enor- 
mous. It is important that the cause be de- 
termined and steps taken to protect the ani- 
mals from disease, from lack of proper nu- 
trition, and from lack of good management 
that leads to good health and well being. 
Abortion in animals must be controlled by the 
rigid application of the laws of hygiene and 
the adjustment of the burden of reproduction 
by the individual. 

Abortion leaves behind important lesions of 
the inner lining of the walls of the uterus or 
womb which heals by the formation of scar 
tissue, not by the renewal of the destroyed 
tissue. 

Numerous animals that have aborted, re- 
cover and breed well. Others become tempo- 
rarily or permanently sterile. Animals that 
abort and retain their afterbirth sometimes 
breed as well as those that expel their pla- 
centas naturally. More often, however, such 
damaged uteri fall below the normal organs 
in their efficiency. THE END 
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Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





Rickets in Calves 


Rickets is a disease of calves 
and also of other young animals 
in which the bones remain rela- 
tively soft and flexible. The bones 
do not harden because the calf 
does not obtain enough calcium or 
phosphorus or a sufficient supply 
of vitamin D. Calves showing defi- 
nite signs of rickets can be found 
in many herds. There are even 
more calves than is realized that 
have what are called border-line 
cases or sub-clinical rickets. These 
border-line deficien:y cases go un- 
noticed, but they are responsible 
for appreciable losses to the live- 
stock raiser. 

Even though rickets is more 
common than it should be, the 
number of cases has substantial- 
ly decreased in recent years. The 
improvement in health and growth 
is brought about by the addition 
of vitamin D to the diet either in 
the form of cod liver oil, ergosterol 
or irradiated yeast. Sometimes the 
oils that contain the concentrated 
D vitamin are added directly to the 
milk but more often the oil or the 
irradiated yeast is incorporated in 
the dry ration, generally in pellet 
form. 

Natural sources of vitamin D 
are the ultra-violet rays of the sun 
and properly cured hay, particu- 
larly legume hay. The sun, how- 
ever, cannot be relied upon to sup- 
ply the needs of the young animal 
because cloudy weather, dust, and 
smoke prevent the rays from ex- 
ercising beneficial effects upon the 
skin of the animal. Also, the 
young animal spends considerable 
time indoors during the winter. If 
calves could be well-supplied with 
properly cured hay, exposed to 
abundant sunshine the year round, 
and given sufficient amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus in their 
diets, rickets would cease to be a 
problem. Actually such ideal com- 
binations do not occur often. 


Symptoms .. . 

Symptoms of rickets are stiff- 
ness, bent and _ swollen’ knees, 
swollen hocks, and an arch of the 
back except immediately to the 
rear of the shoulder where there is 
often a sag. Frequently there is 
beading of the ribs. The animal 
sometimes stands humped up with 
the middle drawn up. The calf is 
sometimes easily excited, and oc- 
casionally it may have an attack 
of fits. In advance rickets, breath- 
ing may be rapid and the ani- 
mal becomes’ exhausted from 
slight exertion. 

A depraved appetite may develop 
as shown by a desire to chew ob- 
jects such as boards, wood shav- 
ings, hair, etc. In severe cases, the 
animal loses its appetite, especial- 
ly for roughages. Bone fractures 
are common especially in the long 
bones of the legs and in the re- 
gion of the pelvis. This is further 
evidence that the bones are weak 
and many animals die from this 
cause. As the disease progresses, 
some calves go off feed and lose 
weight; if nothing is done to cor- 
rect the situation, death follows. 

One of the more important 
losses from vitamin D deficiency in 


calves is the decrease in the rate 
of growth. Another serious effect 
is the increase in feed required to 
grow out the calf. 


Prevention and cure... 


To supplement the _ variable 
amounts of vitamin D obtained 
from sunshine and roughages, it is 
common practice to fortify com- 
mercial and home-mixed calf 
feeds. The cost of vitamin D sup- 
plements is relatively low and al- 
most negligible compared with the 
potential benefits 

Vitamin D may be supplied to 
home mixtures by adding one 
pound of irradiated yeast (4,000,- 
000 units to a pound) to each ton 
of calf meal. The usual amounts 
of vitamin D in calf starters 
range from 1,000 to 4,000 USP 
units of vitamin D per pound of 
calf starter, calf meal, or growing 
ration. If calves show rickets un- 
der these feeding conditions, addi- 
tional vitamin D is necessary and 
should be provided. Often the daily 
intake is doubled when clinical 
rickets is present. Ultra-violet 
lights are sometimes employed for 
supplying additional vitamin D. 


FOOT ROT 


Would you please send your lat- 
est cure for foot rot. 

Westminster, Md. Mrs. H. W. Y. 

There are a number of solutions, 
powders, and ointments suitable 
for destroying the germ that 
causes foot rot. They include cre- 
olin solution, Lysol, copper sul- 
phate, sulfa drugs, etc. If the cow 
is lame, the foot should be picked 
up and carefully examined for any 
stones or sharp objects that might 
be causing the lameness or infec- 
tion. The foot should be first 
cleaned and the dead tissue re- 
moved. 

If the infection is mild, simply 
apply the treatment of your choice 
to the affected parts. Keep the 
cow from walking in wet, muddy 
places as much as possible and re- 
peat the treatment as often as 
necessary. If the involvement is 
more extensive, it is often advis- 
able to bandage the foot until 
healing has taken place. 

If the joint or deep tissues are 
involved, as indicated by swelling 
and redness particularly where the 
hoof joins the hairline, we suggest 
you call your veterinarian as soon 
as possible as further treatment is 
usually necessary for advanced in- 
fections. Intravenvuus injections of 
sulfa drugs or injections of anti- 
biotics are usually necessary. 
Sometimes a claw must be ampu- 
tated if the infection has settled 
in one of the joints of the foot. 

Preventing foot rot is fully as 
important as treatment. Preven- 
tion consists of eliminating mud- 
holes, stony yards, etc. that might 
injure the soft tissue of the feet. 
Sometimes it helps to have the 
cow walk through lime every day. 
This can be arranged by placing a 
shallow box inside the barn door. 
About four inches of lime should be 
kept in the box. The lime may be 
made more effective by adding five 
pounds of copper sulphate to every 
100 pounds of lime. 
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Power Ventilation ° 
wards off winter 
milking slumps 


Farmers everywhere agree! Proper 
ventilation boosts livestock _ profits. 
That’s why Jamesway power ventila- 
tion pays off for you. It does the job 
better, at less cost, because it’s built 
exclusively for farm buildings. It 
drives out foul, moist, clinging air. 
Brings in fresh, clean air. Helps give 
summer production in winter weather. 
Prevents drafts and sudden tempera- 
ture changes that can cause produc- 
tion slumps. 





No silo unloading job is too tough 
for this rugged Power Choring James- 
way. It unloads grass or corn silage, 
frozen or unfrozen. Breaks up chunks. 
Improves palatability. Saves time and 
feed. Prevents silo accidents. Easy to 
install now. 


You save feed through better nutri 
tion, less risk of mold. Feed formerly «+ 
used to maintain body temperatures — 
is turned into milk, meat and eggs. 
Buildings and equipment stay drier .. . 
last longer. Jamesway ventilation as- 
sures years of trouble-free service be- 
cause it’s heavily galvanized and mois- 
ture-proof. 


Cleans his barn 


See this and other Power Choring 
equipment at your Jamesway dealer's 
now. Let him show you how James- 
way’s complete line of stalls, pens, 
windows with Power Choring equip- 
ment gives you the most efficient, low- 
cost and sanitary dairy layout avail- 
able today. For Free folders, write the 
JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD154, c/o 
your nearest branch office. 
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FEED TRUCKS 





More farmers buy this Shuttle-Stroke 
cleaner because it installs easier, 


costs less, cleans be'ter. Power Chor- 
ing delivers direct to spreader with- 
out chains, geors or sprockets in the 
gutter. Handies once-a-day cleaning. 
Permits hand-cleaning if power fails, 


Power Choring Cattle Feeder 


Works in perfect combinatio: 
‘ with silo unloader. Mak: 
entire operation a push-butt 

se 


Jjamesway 


Los Angeles 63, Calif. 





WATER CUPS STANCHIONS-STALLS 





Ft. Atkinson, Wis. Movnt Joy, Pa. 
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MORE GOOD OLD SURGE BUCKET 


MILKERS THAN 


You may hear a lot of people say that 
the Bucket Milker is out of date and 
old-fashioned. We doubt it. 


In 1953 we sold more Surge Bucket 
Milkers than in any previous year. 


In 1953 more thousands of dairy farm- 
ers switched to Surge Bucket Milkers 
than last year or any other year. 


For a very high percentage of men 


Milk with Genuine 
Surge TUG & PULL 


EVER BEFORE! 


who milk cows for a living the easily 
scrubbed clean Surge Bucket Milker is 
the best possible investment in mechani- 
cal milking... 


... and any kind of milking machine 
that bears the Surge Nameplate milks 
with genuine Surge TUG & PULL that 
holds the teat cups down where they 
belong. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 
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